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AUGUST FRESE. 
O. DANGER, EMDEN, GERMANY. 


On the 30th of May, 1900, there died in the country of 
Pestalozzi, at Riehen, near Bale, Switzerland, an educator who 
by his striving after a lofty ideal, by his piety and his self-sacri- 
ficing love for the unfortunate, proved himself a genuine fol- 
lower of Pestalozzi, but who at the same time stood on the firm 
ground of the realities of life, and who knew well how to till this 
ground, August Frese. He was born in the north of Germany, 
at Sievern, District of Lehe, Hannover. The tourist does not 
find anything attractive in the vast plains of Northern Germany. 
But as the endless desert produces a powerful impression on him 
whose eye has been opened to its peculiar beauty, thus it is also 
with the vast plain. Corresponding to the character of the 
country, its inhabitants are distinguished by honesty, constancy, 
strong reasoning powers, sobriety and piety. Frese was a 
genuine son of the soil, but differing from many of his country- 
men in this respect, that his mind was wide open to new impres- 
sions, and of these he received many during his lifetime. 
Called to the care of children from the plow, which he wielded 
on his father’s farm, he left his home in 1859 after finishing a 
four years’ course at the Normal School in Stade. Now other 
impressions began to exercise their influence on him: the hills, 
moor and plain, the vast ocean, and finally the lofty mountains. 
On the seashore a daughter of the moorland, who for several 
years had aided him in his great work among the unfortunate, 
became his faithful wife. 

Deaf-mute children were Frese’s first scholars. But when 
in 1861 he received a call to devote his energies to the weak- 
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minded and idiotic, he felt that he must follow this call. He gave 
up his position at the Royal Institution for Deaf-mutes at Osna- 
brick, and became a teacher at the Institution for Idiots at 
Langenhagen, which at that time was in private hands. There 
he was required to create something entirely new, and he had 
well grounded hopes that he would succeed by following the 
only true principle of all education, the family education. In 
the beginning the founders of this institution showed their will- 
ingness to proceed on the lines pointed out by Frese, but 
gradually, the institution became from a family a boarding 
school of such large dimensions as to leave no room for the ef- 
forts of Frese, the teacher. Thus he saw himself excluded from 
the grand work of a true educator of the weak-minded and idiot- 
ic, and the results of the work did no longer satisfy him. After 
seven years full of trials, he returned to his former place at the 
Institution for Deaf-mutes at Osnabriick. But his yearning to 
be closer to the unfortunates whose service he had made the 
aim of his life, and to be to them more than a mere teacher, in- 
duced him in 1875 to accept the position of Director of the 
Eastern Frisian Deaf-mute Institution at Emden, which was 
at that time a private institution. In such an institution there 
is frequently more opportunity for independent activity than in 
a government institution. This applied particularly to the 
Emden institution, and Frese soon showed that he was able to 
manage affairs in an independent manner. Till the time when 
Frese went to Emden, Rossler of Osnabriick had been the 
leader whom he followed; Roéssler himself was a follower of Hill 
at Weissenfels. It is well known how much Hill has done for 
the education of deaf-mutes; his special merit consisting in this 
that he brought the education of deaf-mutes into closer relations 
with the public school system than had been the case in most 
parts of Germany. It is true that the fundamental principles of 
general education apply to deaf-mutes no less than to those who 
are in the full possession of all their faculties, and that in the 
education of children who are lacking in one or more of their 
senses greater stress should be laid on these principles and their 
strict observance than in the education of normally endowed 
children. But the similarity in the education of normal and de- 
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fective children extends only to the fundamental principles of 
education which are derived from psychology and physiology; 
whilst in practice and in the details there is often a wide differ- 
ence between the two systems of education. Rdssler, as we have 
stated, was a follower of Hill, and Frese was therefore indirectly 
a follower of the same leader. But as soon as circumstances 
permitted him to be more independent, there was for him no 
longer any blind faith in authorities. More especially did he 
strongly advocate a direct connection between words and ideas 
and rejected the intermediary of pictures which have often 
hindered the immediate union of words and ideas just as signs 
or gestures had done formerly. Frese’s book, “Streiflichter 
auf das Gebiet des ersten Unterrichts der Taubstummen” 
(Sidelights on the Subject of the First Education of Deaf-mutes), 
is a magnificent work, and it is only to be regretted that it has 
not been continued beyond the first stage of schooling. But 
Frese was more a man of action than of the pen—although he 
knew how to wield the pen in a masterly manner. 

Soon after another and important change was to influence 
Frese’s work. In the little village of Riehen near Bale a small 
institution for deaf-mutes had been founded half a century ago 
by “Father Arnold,” which, more than any other institution 
of this kind, was based on family education. This institution had 
quietly done a noble work for many years, when it was, so to 
speak, discovered by Mr. Jorgensen, a Danish teacher of deaf- 
mutes. Frese likewise made a pilgrimage to Riehen and became 
so fascinated that he spent his entire vacation there. When 
taking leave of Father Arnold he promised him to continue 
his work, whenever a call should be extended to him. 

This was not done immediately after Arnold’s death. The 
superintendence of the institution was at first entrusted to a 
man of high scientific attainments but not a specialist in this par- 
ticular branch of education. But when some time later a call 
came to Frese from Switzerland, he felt in conscience bound 
to accept it. 

In Riehen Frese might have lived “like the centurion of 
Capernaum.” He had only to say: “Come here! go there! do 
this!” and his commands were obeyed at once. He might have 
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spent his days in contemplative leisure like Father Arnold dur- 
ing the last years of his life, and as his immediate successor was 
compelled to do from sheer force of circumstances. There were 
men there to guide the helm. But Frese was not cut out for 
this sort of life. He had esteemed and loved “Father Arnold;” 
but for the second time it became apparent that he did not know 
any blind faith in authorities. As soon as he saw that even 
Arnold’s work, like every human work, stood in need of reforms 
and was capable of being reformed, he firmly took the helm into 
his own hands. 

Now a strange thing took place. Frese, who, in matters of 
religion had always been a member of the extreme orthodox 
party, and who has not hesitated to use his pen in warfare 
against the modern theology, was all at once considered not 
to possess sufficient piety! just as if truth and clearness were 
contradictory ideas. But Frese was neither discouraged nor 
frightened, stood firmly at the helm and continued to stand there. 
Things which could not be harmonized, must be separated. 

Riehen is no longer, what it was years ago, the Mecca of 
teachers of deaf-mutes. It is far more than this. From a board- 
ing school for select pupils it has, under Frese’s direction, be- 
come in the true sense of the term an institution for deaf-mutes, 
in which, however, instruction and family education are as 
closely connected as is generally only possible in small 
institutions. 

“Excelsior—higher, higher!” thus Frese wrote during the 
very period of his fiercest struggle to a former colleague, “Above 
the dust we shall and can wander, above the dust we should 
teach our little ones to wander, above the dust we already 
wander when we look into the gentle innocent eye of a little 
child, and through the eye into its heart, sanctified to the Lord. 
But our aim is still higher, higher!” 

And now Frese has gone up higher, he has gone home! On 
the 12th of June, 1900, his pupils, fellow-laborers and friends 
accompanied his remains to their last resting place in the quiet 
village of Riehen. Although paralysis of the heart brought his 
life to a premature end—he was only 65 years of age—his life 
work has not been in vain. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DETROIT DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, AND THE NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF. 


Ilerewith is submitted the required report of the Detroit 
Day School for the Deaf, and the Norma! Training Department, 
in their relations to the public school system, together with such 
explanations and illustrations as may make the work of the 
education of the deaf more generally understood. 

In 1893, the justice of the demand for some means by which 
deaf children might remain in their homes, and still receive the 
benefits of an education, was recognized by the Detroit School 
Board, and a small class was organized under the direction of one 
teacher. This was soon felt to be inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the large number who wished to avail themselves of 
its privileges, and efforts were made to extend them. 

In the Superintendent’s report for 1898, he suggested that 
legislation be secured by which the city would receive a certain 
amount per annum from the state for each child attending the 
school maintained by the city, to enable the Board to increase 
its capacity; and to extend the same privileges to other cities 
throughout the state, thus following the example of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Ohio, which had previously established similar day 
school systems. 

The need for such schools was manifested in other parts 
of the state as well, and the result was the enactment by the 
Legislature of 1899 of the following “Day School Law”: 


_ ‘Reprinted from the Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Detroit. 
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AN ACT 


Authorizing School District Boards, Boards of Trustees of 
Graded Schools and Boards of Education in Cities to Estab- 
lish and Maintain Day Schools for the Deaf, and Authoriz- 
ing Payment Therefor from the General Fund. 


The People of the State of Michigan enact: 


Section 1. That upon application by a school district board, 
board of trustees of a graded school, or board of education of any 
city of this state, to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
he shall grant permission to such board to establish and main- 
tain, and such board shall thereupon be empowered to maintain, 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, one or more day schools, 
having an average attendance of not less than three pupils, for 
the instruction of deaf persons over the age of three years, whose 
parents, or guardians in the case of orphans, are residents of the 
State of Michigan. 

Section 2. Any board which shall maintain one or more 
day schools for the instruction of the deaf shall report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction annually, and at such other 
times as he may direct, such facts concerning the school or 
schools as he may require. 

Section 3. The State Treasurer is hereby authorized and 
directed to apportion and pay out of the “General Fund” annual- 
ly to the treasurer of any board maintaining a school or schools, 
which shall be established in accordance with this act, the sum 
of one hundred and fifty dollars for each deaf pupil instructed 
in any such school for nine months during the school year, and 
a part of such sum proportionate to the time of instruction of 

any such pupil so instructed less than nine months during each 
year. 
Section 4. The money received from the State Treasurer, 
as provided in section three of this act, shall be kept separate 
and: distinct from all other funds by the treasurer of the board 
receiving it, and shall be known as “the fund for the support 
of schools for the deaf,” and shall be paid out for no other 
purpose than for the payment of salaries of teachers of schools 
of the deaf, as herein provided, and for school appliances, and 
all sums not expended under this act shall be returned to the 
State Treasurer and credited to the primary school interest fund. 
Section 5. All teachers in such schools shall be appointed 
and employed as other public school teachers are appointed 
and employed. All persons appointed to teach in any such school 
shall have had special training for teaching, and shall also have 
had special training in the teaching of the deaf, including at least 
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one year’s experience as a teacher in a school for the deaf. The 
so-called “oral” system shall be taught by such teachers, and 
if after a fair trial of nine months, any of such children shall, for 
any reason, be unable to learn such oral method, then no further 
expense shall be incurred in the effort to teach such child so un- 
able to learn such oral method in such primary schools. 

Section 6. For the purpose of this act, any person of sound — 
mind, who, by reason of defective hearing, cannot profitably be 
educated in the public schools, as other children are, shall be 
considered deaf. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 

Under this law, greater possibilities presented themselves, 
and two new teachers were added to the Detroit school during 
the first year. A school was established at Grand Rapids, and 
since then others have been organized at Muskegon, Menom- 
inee, Saginaw, Bay City, and Calumet. Four teachers are now 
employed at Grand Rapids, and one at each of the other cities. 

The demand for teachers trained in the oral method of teach- 
ing the deaf has always been in excess of the supply, and it soon 
became evident that some provision for such training was neces- 
sary if the requirements of these schools were to be efficiently 
met. It appeared, for several reasons, that such a department 
would be most advantageously conducted in connection with the 
Detroit school, and in September, 1900, the classes were central- 
ized in an easily accessible part of the city. This permitted 
the grading of classes, more teachers were employed, and a 
Normal Training Department was organized. Upon this re- 
organization the German oral method was introduced and it is 
now used exclusively with all pupils. 

Our enrollment of pupils during the present year has 
numbered forty-three, divided into six groups, and represent- 
ing seven grades, arranged according to the course of study of 
the other city schools, with the addition of special work in articu- 
lation, speech-reading, auricular training, and language. The 
material used, the illustrations, and the manner of presentation 
must certainly be adapted to meet the special needs of the deaf, 
but the underlying principles are exactly the same in each case. 
The cultivation of attention, observation, imitation, expression, 
and obedience is not peculiar to the education of the deaf alone. 
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Exercises for the development of the senses of form, color, touch, 
rhythm, ete., are a part of the curriculum of every well organ- 
ized kindergarten and primary school. They are even more es- 
sential to our pupils, and form an important part of the first 
year’s course. 

After completing the eighth grade in the School for the Deaf, 
our pupils are expected to be able to enter the High School, if 
they so elect, and finish the course with hearing pupils. This is 
being successfully demonstrated by our graduate of last year. 
who has this year satisfactorily completed her first year in the 
High School. 

There are now seven teachers, not including the special, 
teachers, who direct the work in art, physical culture, and pen- 
manship ; nor those of the manual training department, who 
have charge of cooking, sewing and sloyd. The normal students 
also have practice work in the school, especially during the sec- 
ond semester of their course. 

The plan of associating the deaf with the hearing children 
for sloyd and cooking has proven very satisfactory,—a deaf and 
a hearing child working together. A special teacher accom- 
panies each class to assist the children with the language per- 
taining to the work. 

Cardboard construction with the younger children is carried 
on by the class teachers, who also assist the special teacher in 
the girls’ sewing classes. Basket weaving, with willow and raffia, 
was added to the occupations during the spring term. During 
the coming year we hope to extend and improve this manual 
training, so necessary to a school for the deaf. 

The “Association of Parents and Friends of Deaf Children” 
has, during this year, held its meetings at the school, where the 
parents and teachers may be brought into closer sympathy, to 
their mutual benefit, as well as to the better interests of the 
children. 


NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


“A Normal Training Department shall be maintained in 
connection with the School for the Deaf, the principal of the 


“Rules of Board of Education. 
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school to be required in addition to other duties as such principal, 
to give instruction to students admitted to such department. 


REQUIREMENTS OF APPLICANTS, 


“Applicants entering the Normal Department shall be re- 
quired to hold a Detroit teacher’s certificate, or its equivalent, 
or shall have completed one year of the advanced course of a 
State Normal School. After having attended the School for the 
Deaf for observation and practice work for one year, members 
of the normal class shall be examined in : 


1. Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Speech and 
Hearing. 

2. Science of the Elements of Speech. 

3. History of the Education of the Deaf. 

4. Special Pedagogy for the Deaf. 


“Upon recommendation of the principal of the Training 
Department of the School for the Deaf the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Chairman of the Committee on Teachers and 
Schools shall issue diplomas to graduates, sign same, and trans- 
mit to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for his 
endorsement. 

“In addition to other qualifications, applicants must furnish 
evidence of sound physical health. 


THE MEMBERSHIP OF CLASS. 
“The membership of the normal class shall be determined 
by the Superintendent and the principal of the school, after the 
number of students to be admitted for the year has been 


determined.” 


PURPOSE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The purpose of this department is to furnish teachers, 
trained in the oral method of teaching the deaf, for the Detroit 
Public Day School and for other similar schools throughout the 
State of Michigan. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study extends over a period of one year, and 
students are admitted in September. During the year they 
puruse a three-fold course—theory, observation, and practice 
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work. One recitation period daily is devoted to the former, the 
remainder of the time being spent in actual observation, or prac- 
tice in the school-room. The range of the practice is wide, as 
every grade is represented in the school. 


COURSE IN THEORY. 
First Semester. 


Psychology and Science of Educaton— 
At the Washington Normal, if a satisfactory course has not 
previously been completed in a normal school. 
Anatomy and Physiology of Organs of Speech and Hearing— 
Work illustrated by charts, casts, and specimens, 
and supplemented with lectures by specialists of the throat 
and ear. 
Science of the Elements of Speech— 
Acoustics and the General Laws of Sounds— 
With special reference to voice production. 
Use of Binner Chart. 


Second Semester. 


History of the Education of the Deaf— 

Development of different methods. Methods in use at the 
present time. 

Special Pedagogy for the Deaf, including— 

Special language teaching for all grades, illustrating the use 
of tovs, pictures, the “tag exercise,” action work, stories, 
journals, compositions, “five-column slate,” and current 
events. 

Sense Training—Exercises for the more acute development 
of the senses of sight, including form, size, surface, number, 
color, etc., and touch, including form, size, number, sur- 
face, texture and vibration. 

Auricular Training—How to test hearing. How to make 
use of and develop sound perception, if any exists. Actual 
tests with pupils. 

Speech Reading—Special work for the semi-deaf. 

Reading—Text and supplementary readers best adapted to 
the deaf. Library reading for children. 
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Render Reports on Library Books Read— 


This course is supplemented by reading from the Public 
Library, which has made a special effort to place at our 
disposal books relating to the education of the deaf, and 
from our own library, which is constantly increasing. 

Results of the course in theory are tested by examinations. 
A thesis is also required at the close of each term. 

Fall term—Speech Teaching. 


Winter term—Some phase of History of Education of the 
Deaf. 
Spring term—Special Language Teaching, or Sense Train- 
ing. 
OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE WORK. 
First Semester. 


Upon entering, a week’s general observation, throughout 
the grades, is permitted, before students are assigned to definite 
grades for four-week periods. During the fourth week they 
may assist the class teacher with minor subjects. 

First week in grade—Study of class as a unit. 

Second week in grade—Study of an individual pupil. 

Third week in grade—Observation of a subject presented by 
the teacher. Preparation ofa lesson plan for the following week. 

Fourth week in grade—Teach subject observed, under the 
supervision of the teacher, and write criticism on the lesson plan. 

Observations of the first and second week are directed in 
different ways, and the results are submitted by means of papers, 
which are discussed in the normal class. 

To correlate with the “Science of the Elements” and “Chart 
Work under the course in theory, during the second quarter the 
observation is especially directed to articulation. 

First week in the grade—Observation of the articulation 
of the class as a whole, noting general defects. 

Second, third and fourth weeks—Study of the faults of 
speech of individual children, and means used to overcome them. 
Preparation of exercises for their correction. Papers discussed 
in normal class. 

Special lessons in speech with beginning classes, or lessons 
presenting new or difficult combinations, or for overcoming some 
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particular fault of speech, are arranged for the observation of 
the entire normal class, in connection with this articulation work. 

During the last quarter of this term, students teach, under 
supervision, at least one period a day, during the second, third 
and fourth weeks in grades. Subjects taught are such as to 
especially require articulation work. 


Second Semester. 


Model lessons, for the observation of students, are given 
throughout the grades by the principal and teachers, to illustrate 
all phases of work given under “Special Pedagogy for the Deaf,” 
including ‘“*Special Language Teaching,” “Auricular Training,” 
“Speech Reading” and “Sense Training”. 

Preparation of plans and presentation of lessons in geog- 
raphy, history, number, etc. 

During the last quarter, students spend one week in each 
grade, teaching a language period every day. For one day, 
during each week, she takes entire charge of the class, preparing 
her own plans for lessons. 

Work in physical culture, art, sewing, and basket weaving, 
with a view of assisting a director, or teaching the same in Day 
Schools, is carried on throughout the year. 


Texts used: 


History of the Education of the Deaf ................ Arnold 
Elements Of Paul Binner’s Lectures 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Speech Organs......... 


Paul Binner’s Lectures. Dr. Hewson, in First 
Summer Meeting Report. Arnold. 


Method of Articulation Teaching................ Paul Binner 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy Payne 


REFERENCES AND COLLATERAL READING. 


Annals. 

Association Review. 

History of American Schools. 
Bell’s Publications. 

Arnold’s Publications. 
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Reports of Meetings of the A. A. P. T. S. D. 


Rush on the Voice. 

Life and Education of Laura Bridgman............... Lamson 
Helen Keller. 
Seiss 
Manual of Articulation Teaching. ........06sccccesees Greene 
Method of Teaching Deaf Mutes to Speak.............. Bonet 
Froebel and Education Through Self Activity........... Bowen 
Comenius and Educational Reform..............-.06- Monroe 
Ferbart and the Herbartians. .. De Garmo 


PREPARATORY TRAINING, ARTICULATION 
AND LANGUAGE. 


Oral language is the principal subject of instruction through- 
out this course, and all other branches are subordinate to it. 
Subject matter presented and grading of classes correspond 
to the hearing schools. Every subject of study, however, 
teaches the language peculiar to itself, and becomes in a degree, 
a language lesson. Upon entering the grammar grades, the 
methods of instruction approach those of the hearing school, till, 
in the more advanced work, they differ but little. 

Our aim must be, through speech, and speech reading, and 
their association with verbal language, to restore the child, as far 
as possible, to a normal condition, and place him on an equality 
with his hearing associates, in respect to their vernacular and 
literature. 

Untrained deaf children are usually very deficient in the 
powers of attention, observation and imitation,—the three great 
essentials of education. It is to their cultivation, especially of 
attention, that the efforts of the preparatory work are directed. 
These are mental efforts directed and controlled by the will, so 
that sense experience is made a subject for thought and reflection 
or directed to some definite end. The greater the number 
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of these mental images the more certain and precise is our 
thought. Thus the training of the senses is the foundation of 
mental education and rational judgment, and the value of pre- 
liminary exercises to aid this development cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

All mental development is possible through the senses; but 
with one of the principal avenues (hearing) through which this 
is brought about, almost or quite destroyed, it is plain that either 
the mind cannot be developed to its former possibilities, or that 
the remaining senses must supply the deficiency. We believe 
that this loss can be to a great extent compensated for by the 
cultivation of the other senses, particulary those of sight and 
touch. 

This may be best accomplished by a course of muscular, 
sense, breath and voice gymnastics; and auricular training for 
those pupils who have any degree of sound perception. 

Such a preparation has its advantages in that, from the 
beginning, the teacher’s work is placed upon a scientific basis, 
and no time and labor are wasted, trying uncertain experiments. 
The oft-repeated exercises on the elements of speech are the best 
means of producing in the pupil an instinctive, spontaneous ac- 
tion of his organs; and during the preparatory work the control- 
ling influence which the teacher exerts insures a normal, easy 
action of the organs, and all secondary or subordinate produc- 
tions, either as tone or noise, can be eliminated at the very 
beginning. 


I. MUSCULAR GYMNASTICS AND RHYTHM WORK. 


1. Imitation Exercises. 

Aim—To cultivate attention and imitation. 

a. Class in unison, following the teacher in movements 
easily imitated, as, walking, sitting, standing erect, sitting 
erect, head erect, shoulders back, marching, running, ete. 

b. Movements of the arms, hands, feet. 

c. Gymnastics of the face—Opening and shutting the 
mouth, eyes. 

d. Jaw movement,—vertical, sideways. To secure flexibil- 
ity of the lower jaw, and a quiet position of the tongue. 
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e. Lip apertures for vowels—Without voice—é, 4, u. 
f. Positions for consonants. 


2. Rhythm work. 

a. Develop the idea of time. Study of different kinds of 
time, as, four-four, three-four, two-four. 

b. Expression of these with the hands, feet and body- 
movements. First by counting, then with music. 

c. Marking time, marching, skipping, calisthenics with 
music. Particular attention to the accent. 

d. Application of accent to speech work. As soon as a 
few elements are taught, give in combination in a series, 
and place accent, as, fé, fé, f€’. Application of accent to 
words and emphasis of words in sentences. 

3. Vibration. 

Aim—To distinguish between strings of rapid and slow 
vibration, applying this knowledge to distinguishing be- 
tween high and low pitch in voice work. 

The study of vibration follows the study of textures and 
strings. A piano, guitar, zither, or other string instrument may 
be used. The child places his hand upon the instrument where 
he can best feel the movement. 

a. Comparison of high and low pitched strings. With 

closed eyes, he distinguishes between these two pitches. 
After he is positive about these, add medium pitches, then 
others. 

b. Comparison of voice, felt in the teacher’s throat with the 
vibration of strings. 

c. Comparison of voice felt in the teacher’s throat, with 
those felt in his own throat. 


II].—SENSE GYMNASTICS. 


1. Form. 
a. Splint and stick laying. With colored splints or sticks, 
in imitation of the teacher. 
Figure reproduced without the teacher’s aid. 
Reproduced on the blackboard with crayon of the same 
color as the sticks. 
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b. Textures and designs of cloth, paper, ete. 
*Matching similar textures. 
*Matching similar designs in different colors. Materials 

used—cloths, tapestry, wall paper. 

ce. Writing—Tracing and copying, using the blackboard 
or wide-spaced paper, and soft pencils. 

d. Drawing and paper cutting. 
Encourage children to make drawings, however crude, 
to express themselves. Direct attention to most striking 
objects, such as animals, with their actions, and let them 
reproduce with crayon, or, by paper cutting. 


Form and size. 


Recognition by sight, not employing touch. 

a. Of small geometrical solids. A small solid is shown, 
and returned to the basket of similar forms. <A child is 
then called upon to select it. Various exercises using 
duplicate models may be introduced, until all the forms 
are presented. 

b. Surface—Outline form of models. Pieces of thin wood, 
or cardboard called “tablets” are used in the same way. 

c. Length and size. For length, use splints, or pencils of 
different lengths. For size, use a set of baskets, or a set 
of blocks, or balls of different sizes. 


Form and Color. 

a. Sets of objects which are alike in all respects are used. 
Matching a red ball with a red ball, a blue card with a 
blue card. The color chart, using only the standard 
colors, afterward add tints and shades. 

b. Different materials. Match red wool with red silk, 
a red dress with a red on the color chart. Find all the 
red in the room. 

c. Match pictures. “Picture games.” 

d. Water colors. Paint circles, squares, oblongs, etc., 
without line. Paint to line. Free expression. 


4. Touch. Recognition by touch, not employing sight. 
(Blindfold child.) 
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a. Recognition of their toys by the sense of touch alone. 

b. Of small solids. Same solids as used under “sight.” 
Give form to the child, allowing him to examine it care- 
fully with his hands. Place among the others and have 
him select, depending solely upon the sense of touch. 

e. Surface forms. Same models as when surface was 
studied through sight. 

d. Length and size. Same models as were used before un- 
der sight. 

e. To recognize difference in weight. Balls of same color 
and size, but of different weights are used. Hollow rub- 
ber balls weighted with one, two, three and four ounces 
of shot are good. Blocks of minerals having different 
specific gravity are also good. 

f. Textures. Same as used for sight. Select one which 
has been previously examined, from among the others. 
Match, using touch alone. Use cottons, wools, silks. Dif- 
ferent textures, weights and qualities. Also fur. Strings 
of different sizes and textures. 

Number.-—Counting and the application of number to objects 
they know about. To know and lip-read these. “Show me two 
ears.” “Find two chairs.” “Minna has one mouth,” etc., in 
connection with language work. 


ARTICULATION, 


Much of the work in sense training is given as an aid to or 
a preparation for direct speech teaching, or to lip-reading. The 
observation and imitation of motion, to final lip and face move- 
ments, is a preparation for lip-reading, and the imitation of these 
_is a preparation for articulation, which is begun, simultaneously, 
on the first day of school. 

Breathing Exercises.—Although many of the physical exer- 
cises of children make special demands on the breath, they are 
not sufficient, nor of the nature, to regulate its action for speak- 
ing purposes, and special exercises are necessary to gain this 
power and control. Those who hear and speak have been un- 
consciously using these forces since they formed the first word, 
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so their lungs and muscles are highly developed. Deaf children 
use them only for respiration, and their action is limited. 
These exercises are arranged to aid in the development of 
the lungs, and the cultivation of proper breathing habits ; to 
teach them to control or economize the breath in speaking; as 
an aid in pitching voice ; to give an idea of long and short 
vowels, and to assist in teaching syllabication and accent. 


Exercise I. 


a. Lips closed, inhale, filling the lungs completely. 

b. Hold, from one to five seconds. 

c. Exhale forcibly through the mouth. Blow out a lighted 
candle. Blow away pieces of paper, graduated in weight, 
from light to heavy. Blow bits of cotton, wool, or feathers. 


Exercise II. 
a. Lips in é position. Inhale through the nose, complete- 
ly filling the lungs. 
b. Hold from one to five seconds. 
c. Exhale forcibly through the mouth ; lips in 4 position. 
d. Repeat a and b. Exhale with lips in é position. 
e. Repeat aandb. Exhale with lips in u position, 


Exercise III. 
To give power to control the expiratory muscles. 
a. Repeat aand b. 
b. Exhale slowly in whispered ha. 


Exercise IV. 

After a repetition of a and b, the breath is exhaled as in ITI, 
but in a loud voice, using first the sound of ha, then hé, 
then hu. This exercise trains the tongue and the soft 
palate. The sound of ha requires the soft palate to be 
held in a raised position and also necessitates a quiet 
position of the tongue. 

The above exercises are used during the first two years 
introducing No. IV after the pupils can speak the vowels. With 
very young children or physically weak pupils, great discretion 
must be used so that no dizziness or fatigue is produced. 

With the beginning of the third year these may be added : 
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Exercise V. 
a. Fill the lungs with three inhalations, taken in succes- 
sion, with a pause of a second between each. 
b. Hold the breath from five to ten seconds. 
c. Exhale in three expirations, in form of whispered ha. 


Exercise VI. 

a. Same exercise, taking six inspirations. 

b. Hold in the same manner as before. 

c. Exhale in six expirations, reserving enough breath to 

count aloud one, two, three, at the end of the expiration. 
Not a total exhaustion of the lungs, as it is weakening. 

Breathing exercises in connection with arm movements in 
calisthenics. 

Voice GYMNASTICS. 

“From the simple to the complex” is a pedagogical maxim 
which is nowhere more applicable than in teaching the deaf to 
articulate. Begin with the simplest sounds, and gradually 
proceed to the more difficult, until all are mastered. The 
simplest sounds, selected from the child’s point of view, will be 
those best seen, best felt, and easiest of execution, since with 
hearing excluded, he is dependent upon sight and touch. 

While all teachers agree that some such order of procedure 
is necessary in teaching these elements, it is interesting to note 
that no two children will encounter the same difficulties in the 
acquisition of speech. 

When pupils have gained some idea of attention and imita- 
tion, which will be acquired in about a week, this real work of 
speech teaching should begin. The position for an element is 
assumed by the teacher; the pupil observes and imitates. Use 
the mirror for visible elements, and to correct defects; and the 
sense of touch for concealed movements, and vowels. F and p 
are excellent for a beginning, as they have definite positions, 
are easy of execution, and the organs used in their formation 
can be seen by the child. The effect of the breath can also be 
seen against a slip of paper, or the lighted candle, which adds to 
his interest. 

The succession in which the consonants are presented, is 
based upon physiological laws governing their production,—from 
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the simplest to the most difficult. Sometimes, however, in at- 
tempting one speech element another is perfectly given; it shoula 
be accepted and given its proper association, though, generally 
speaking, one element is mastered before another is attempted. 
L and r usually present some difficulty, and should be reserved 
until more control is obtained by a mastery of the others. 
Because of the nasal effect of n, m, and ng upon the vowels, it 
is well to place them also, after considerable drill upon the others. 

In the preceding imitation drill, the pupil has had the jaw 
movement, securing flexibility of the lower jaw, and lip 
positions for é, a and u, securing mobility of the lips. Both ex- 
ercises are designed to teach a quiet position of the tongue, with 
the point resting against the lower part of lower front teeth, and 
the ability to hold it, which is so essential for round clear vowels; 
é, a, and u are the extreme positions in vowel formation, the 
shape of the resonator being longest in u, shortest in é, and with 
the widest vertical opening in 4. All the other vowels will find 
their places in a modification of this resonator, between é and 4, 
or between a and u, and are easily acquired after them. 

In placing a child’s voice, in this vowel teaching, much 
depends upon the critical ear of the teacher. The exercises in 
vibration, rhythm, and breathing have been found especially 
helpful. The pupil feels the vibration in the teacher’s throat, 
and also in his own, modulating his voice to a natural agreeable 
key. Here the physical condition of the child must be taken 
into consideration,—a weak child will have a higher pitched 
voice than a strong robust one. 

After all the class can speak and lip-read an element, it is 
associated with its written form, and placed upon the board, and 
also upon the drill chart, which is compiled by the class as the 
elements are learned. As soon as an element is learned it is 
put in combination with one already known, and drilled. Con- 
sonants are combined, also vowels and consonants, placing the 
accent as soon as repetition in succession becomes fluent, as pa’, 
pa, pa; fé. fé';ba’,ba. Accent is applied to words of more than 
one syllable, and accent or emphasis applied to short sentences. 

These elements with their combinations should be mastered 
in from four to six months. The aim in this early articulation 
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work is to give, not only the elementary sounds and their com- 
binations, but to attain such a degree of fluency in their execu- 
tion, that later, in the presentation of new words and ideas, but 
little time is required for articulation drill. 


AURICULAR TRAINING. 
Test of pupils. 

1. To ascertain if a pupil has hearing,or even sound percep- 
tion. By means of bells, whistles, piano, tuning fork, 
or voice. 

2. Degree of hearing—Ability to hear vowels,—if not able 
to distinguish between them, ability to tell how many 
times each was sounded. 

Training. 

1. To associate sounds with objects, as the bell with its 
sound, the whistle with its sound, voice with throat vibra- 
tion, etc. Let the child see the object, and know that the 
sound is made. 

2. To recognize the sound through the ear alone. To 
know the number of times it is given. 

3. Without seeing, to distinguish between two sounds 
previously learned. To distinguish all sounds learned. 
4. (a) Using é, 4, u with tubes. (Sometimes a child will 
hear one and not the other.) Add the other two, and 

then the other vowels. 

b. Teach known words containing these vowels. (Known 
on the lips.) 

c. Teach known sentences. 

d. Voice modulation in sentences. 


Marked results in ability to hear have been gained during 
the last two years. Some children, who had sound perception, 
but who were not at that time able to distinguish between the 
sounds of a bell and a whistle, have, under training, developed 
so that they are now able to distinguish vowels. Others, whom 
we found could hear voice, but could not speak or distinguish 
vowels or words, can now hear words which they have learned, 
when spoken very loudly. 
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In all these cases, speech teaching, and thus the proper 
association of sounds with the muscular movement, as well as 
with the idea, has been a very important factor in auricular de- 
velopment. The children in these ‘cases hear what they have been 
taught to speak. The effect of even a little hearing soon mani- 
fested itself in increased ability to modulate the voice, and we 
feel that much improvement may be made in this direction. 
We hope, during the coming year, to make more accurate tests, 
and secure a more complete classification. 


LANGUAGE. 


“Develop speech in a deaf child in the same way that nature 
does in the hearing child.” 

In order to better understand the treatment necessary to 
obtain this development, let us take a brief glance of the condi- 
tion of the two children during the five years prior to their 
entrance upon school life. 

The hearing child, during this time, lives in a world of 
sound and speech. A child is a natural imitator, and he has 
the best of teachers—his mother. All the favorable relations 
and circumstances of domestic life furnish material for the first 
lessons. She does not trouble him with grammatical rules, but 
after using all the material within doors, the streets, the people, 
the shops, the country, become subjects of living language 
lessons. 

“To amuse, to astonish, to delight, are her methods of pro- 
voking inquiry, and a thousand questions are asked and 
answered. Then as occasions for repetition are constantly re- 
curring, the learning of language is steadily advancing. He 
learns also from the almost uninterrupted flow of conversation 
around him, much of which, although not intended for him di- 
rectly, interests and instructs him.” 

When such a child enters school his teacher finds him al- 
ready provided with language acquired in the home life, and able 
to express his simple ideas and wants. He has also a store 
of experience and outside information. They have a common 
starting point from which the teacher perfects this language and 
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proceeds to special instruction. Even if such a child never 
enters school he is, in a way, educated by this constant use of 
language. 

And what has the little prisoner of silence been doing during 
these five years ? He also is an imitator, and imitates what he 
sees, the motions around him. As a result he presents himself 
as a candidate for knowledge, destitute of verbal language, using 
in its stead a few rude gestures of little intellectual value. He 
is familiar with and perhaps tired of toys and objects of which 
he does not even know the names. He is generally not under- 
stood by the people around him, and is not infrequently subject 
to violent outbursts of temper because his experience has taught 
him that by this means he has commanded attention, and ob- 
tained what he desired. 

The deaf child knows nothing of the direct relation of names 
to objects as learned intuitively by the hearing child, who at 
once imitates and applies them. The first conception he has of 
language is when he realizes that everything has a name. He 
then learns that the forms produced by the lip movements of the 
teacher, the articulate word spoken by himself, and the written 
form mean the same as the object or action itself. During this 
period, slips of cardboard bearing the printed and written names 
are attached to all the objects in the room including the toys, 
and this list is gradually increased until it includes everything 
he uses. By a process of repeated association he comes to rec- 
ognize the lip movement and the name on the slips as repre- 
sentative of the object itself. 


Although objects in their variety of form and color are in- 
teresting to these children, action is still more so, and this is 
made use of at once. Commands such as come, go, walk, run, 
are given and executed by the teacher, and movements imitated 
by the little pupils until they associate the spoken word with the 
action. He also learns his own name and the names of his 
classmates, and such common expressions as are incidental to 
his demands for language, or to express his daily wants. 


When a number of objects and actions are known, the con- 
struction of the sentence is begun, using still the direct associa- 
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tion of objects and actions with words. ‘Five slate boards are 
used, or one board is ruled into five sections. The first rep- 
resents the subject of action, the second the action, the third 
the object, and the fourth and the fifth the phrase. You will 
understand how exciting and real this may be, when you know 
that not only the names, but also the objects themselves find a 
place in these columns, while the actions are executed. This 
lays a foundation for logical thinking. They see at once if a 
member of a sentence is missing, and learn to think in complete 
sentences. With this as a basis, the plurals, the pronouns, the 
tenses, capitalization, punctuation, etc., will be introduced as the 
necessity for expression demands them. 


“Everything can be used to teach language.” Every study, 
every lesson presents its own vocabulary and language forms. 
Every event is an opportunity for a living language lesson which 
the wise teacher never neglects. Special opportunity for this 
spontaneous expression is provided in the conversation period, 
where the pupil may tell about things most interesting to him- 
self, and for his often imperfect expression, good idiomatic 
English is given. Usually these forms reappear in the journals 
which the pupils are taught to keep, showing that the perfect 
form has been made his own. 


No subject in our school is receiving more attention at pres- 
ent than the teaching of language, and it would require too much 
space to give a detailed plan of the many phases under which the 
subject is treated. 

“Our children enter school at four or five years, destitute 
of speech or language. Word by word, sentence by sentence 
their vocabulary is acquired and the simplest elements of con- 
struction are learned, till the teachers are able to talk to the deaf 
child as the mother does to her hearing child, but the deaf child 
will have reached the age of six or seven years. As the time is 
thus shortened, we cannot always wait for the favorable occa- 
sion to present language, as the mother does, but must some- 
times create the occasion to suit the limited time. As we are 
obliged to find out the quickest way to put them in possession of 
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this language,we must anticipate nature,and collect and arrange 
objects and incidents which will best set forth the principal 
phases of this wonderful life of ours, and all this in the form best 
suited to these children.” 

In closing permit me to acknowledge the hearty apprecia- 
tion by myself and teachers of the substantial support given by 
the Board of Education, and of the interest taken by the public 
generally. Our thanks are also especially due to you, for your 
counsel and co-operation, which have been such important 
factors in our success. Very respectfully, 

ELIZABETH VAN ADESTINE. 
Principal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


The meetings at Boston of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation,—commonly called Section X VI—of the National Educa- 
tional Association, were this year conducted on the plan adopted 
last summer at the Minneapolis meeting. This was that the 
educators of the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded should 
have a common session instead of each a separate one as was 
done formerly, and that the subjects treated should be confined 
to those that would be of general interest. There were two ses- 
sions, held in the First Baptist Church, on the mornings of July 
8 and to. Mr. Edward E. Allen, of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind, at Overbrook, was president, and Miss Sarah Fuller, 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, at Boston, secretary. 

At the Wednesday session about 200 were present. Mr. 
Allen opened the meeting by briefly pointing out that our work 
of teaching the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded was educational 
and that the questions which might be discussed in our section 
might with just as much propriety be treated in the other sec- 
tions of the N. E. A. Nevertheless the work of teaching children 
with defective faculties presents so many questions which would 
help teachers in training normal children that they are worthy a 
full and proper discussion such as could not be found for them 
in the other section meetings. This section justifies its being if it 
brings our teachers into close relation with the hosts of general 
teachers who gather at such a convention. The teachers of our 
section represent three classes of children. As we have severally 
.our own special conventions where we may discuss our own 
peculiar questions, the topics discussed here should be such only 
as are of general interest to all, and they should be discussed in 
a spirit of absolute good fellowship. We all suffer from the em- 
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phasis the public is wont to put upon the “charity” side of our 
work. Here is a chance to bring out the fact that our work is 
educational. Let us work together cordially to this end. 

It will be seen that the topics for papers and discussions, and 
the speakers, were chosen with special reference to this point, 
and to showing the relation of our work to general education. 

Mr. Frank H. Hall, ex-superintendent of the School for the 
Blind at Jacksonville, Illinois, was called upon for the first paper 
upon the subject: The Influence of the Study of the Unusual Child 
upon the Teaching of the Usual. Mr. Hall said briefly: 


Strictly speaking every child is unusual as its individuality 
develops and there is no “usual child,” no “average child”; but 
there are classes of unusual children, made so by a common de- 
fect, like the blind, the deaf, and the deaf-blind, and a study of 
them may become a source of unusual helpfulness in the teaching 
of normal children. The influence of such study upon the teach- 
ing of usual children has so far been small because little attention 
has been given to it. In the case of the blind the work has not 
been understood to be similar to that of educating the usual 
child, but has been considered “wonderful” and “marvelous.” 

The necessity of a sense-basis in the educational process is 
conceded by all. Thought deals with the images of things per- 
ceived through the senses, then with imaginative creations. 
“Emancipation from bondage to the things of sense” is necessary 
in sense-training, and too much time in the training of the nor- 
mal child may be devoted to sense-perception. This mistake 
might be avoided could the educator understand just how much 
_ of the senses contributes to the necessary working sense- 

asis. 

Observation of the “unusual child” is instructive here. From 
the blind child we learn what seeing contributes; from the deaf, 
what hearing contributes. Comparison of the blind and the deaf 
with normal children and with each other, leads us to this con- 
clusion: 

The sense-perception basis is narrower with the blind than 
with the deaf or the normal. Thought-power seems to be in in- 
verse ratio to the amount of sense-perception. But sense-per- 
ception often contributes to earning power. In scholarship the 
deaf are, as a class, far below the blind. In power and in disposi- 
tion to earn, they are the superiors of the blind. Too much time 
devoted to sense-perception with the usual child will make him 
like the deaf child, quick to see with the natural eye, but not pro- 
foundly thoughtful, hence incapable of the higher appreciations 
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and enjoyments. Too little time devoted to sense-perception 
with the usual child will make him like the blind, “narrow” and 
“bookish,” incapable of using his knowledge for the good of 
others, incapable of earning enough to provide for his physical 
wants and for such material necessities as make the higher in- 
tellectual life desirable and possible. Balance must be main- 
tained, particularly in the first years of school, between eye and 
ear training. 

This section can do a great work by bringing together 
teachers of subnormal children and others interested in the more 
important problem of determining educational values in the 
training of normal children. 

Mr. George E. Johnson, dean of the Irving School, Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland, Ohio, followed Mr. Hall, thus,— 


What pathology has done for psychology, doubtless the 
study of defective children can do for the understanding of the 
normal child mind. In the study of defectives, we examine, as it 
were, a section of the mind. Here faults are written in the large. 
By the process of subtraction we see, in the case of the deaf or 
the blind, what it is that the mind receives through the several 


‘ avenues. We understand more clearly the relation of sight, 


hearing, and touch, in instruction and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and we are enabled more wisely to select and apply meth- 
ods in school work. 

Evolution and physiological psychology are the key words 
to method in the new education. To the teachers of defectives, 
we are largely indebted for the theory and practice of physio- 
logical education, dictated first by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel, first successfully practiced by Periere, De |’Epee, Itard, 
and Seguin. 

The types of the unusual child are many. But we consider 
here the three great classes, the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded. The deaf are less emotional, less sympathetic, less al- 
truistic than the blind or the normal. Music and the voice, by 
which the feelings are best expressed, do not appear in the world 
of the deaf. 

A comparison of the achievements of the deaf and the blind 
seems to show an intellectual superiority on the part of the blind. 
Since the eye is the most important sense organ, being the me- 
dium of the great majority of all our sense impressions, and the 
organ most relied upon in education, this fact seems rather 
startling. The ancients who classed the deaf with idiots, but had 
more regard for the blind, attributed the mental deficiency of the 
deaf to their (supposed) inability to acquire language. The an- 
cients were not wholly wrong. What intellectual inferiority 
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there may be on the part of the deaf is due largely to deficiency 
in language power. Language is the vehicle of thought and is 
essential to the development of a high degree of intelligence. 

The deaf are observing; they see much, reflect less. The 
blind have far fewer sense impressions, but make more of them. 
They are thrown back upon reflection. 

A grave doubt arises as to whether there is not an excessive 
use of the eye in the training of normal children, whether we 
have not swung too far away from the use of the ear for the 
good of the child’s intellect and soul! 


The study of feeble-minded children presents entirely differ- 
ent conditions from those of the deaf and the blind. The feeble- 
minded child has all the avenues of the normal child. The diffi- 
culties are of centralization more than of avenues of approach. 
The difficulties encountered in teaching the normal child are met 
greatly magnified in the feeble-minded. The teacher of the 
feeble-minded has been forced to the physiological method. He 
has emphasized more than anyone else the value of object teach- 
ing, of sense training, of hygiene, of individual attention. He 
has found that all he does must be done in accord with certain 
established facts of evolution and in harmony with the laws of 
physiology. The education of the feeble-minded has emphasized 
the value of play in education, and demonstrated the necessity of 
adapting instruction to the stage of development of the child. 

The study of the unusual child has put the individual child 
in our midst; has made for sympathy; has disclosed the seat of 
the difficulty, showing that supposed stupidity was often the re- 
sult of defect of eye or ear; has emphasized the value of play and 
spontaneity in education; has helped to fix the relative import- 
ance of the several senses in education; has emphasized the im- 
portance of sense training; has practically created the physiologi- 
cal method ; has made clearer the application of evolution to edu- 
cation; nas kept in the foreground the social object of education, 
rendering the helpless, helpful members of society. The schools 
for unusual children present the best object lessons available to 
the teacher of normal children. 


In the absence of others speakers appointed on the pro- 
gramme, the discussion of the papers was confined to Dr. 
Francis Burke Brandt, professor of pedagogy, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, and to Mr. Charles F. F. Campbell, of 
South Acton, Mass., a former instructor at the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind, London, England. 

Dr. Brandt said in substance: 
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Speaking from the point of view of the training of the nor- 
mal child, I believe that the study of the unusual child has already 
produced an influence upon the teaching of the usual child that is 
illuminating, instructive, and inspiring. In the first place, such 
study has demonstrated the almost infinite possibilities of educa- 
tion. Sometimes in our public schools we are in danger of turn- 
ing away from children because they are dull or stupid or incap- 
able of being taught. But one Laura Bridgman, and one Helen 
Keller, have taught us more than all our child study investiga- 
tions put together, that there is an avenue to every soul. Such 
cases have taught, too, the larger lessons that the twentieth cent- 
ury must regret the nineteenth century dictum of the survival 
of the ht to put in its place the higher principle of fitting to sur- 
vive. In the second place, such study has demonstrated the 
superior effectiveness of special methods and special teachers to 
accomplish ends which meet the individual needs of the child. In 
connection with this subject such studies as superintendent 
Hall’s point out the relative value of the senses, as well as the 
importance of ultimate emancipation from the senses, together 
with the necessity of training for some form of social service, 
and that all this can be of incalculable worth in revising our 
methods in handling the normal child. Again, such study has 
been highly illuminating as to the importance of right conditions 
in training a child. The favorable conditions which prevail in 
many institutions for the special training of special children, the 
fewness of pupils assigned to teachers, the assignment of special 
subjects to teachers, the adequacy and adaptability of equip- 
ment, and the respect, sympathy, and resources of trustees, have 
important lessons for those in authority who administer the 
training of the normal child. Summed up, the study and 
training of the unusual child have rendered the greatest service 
to the elevation of the individual and the progress of humanity 
to the extent that it shows that there is no depth scarcely of 
physical, intellectual, and moral defect on the part of the in- 
dividual which the impulse of Christian motive, the intelligence 
of modern science, and the energy of civilized society combined 
cannot reach. 


Mr. Campbell continued the discussion as follows: 


With the blind it is necessary to begin at once to prepare for 
remunerative occupation. The normal child needs a similar sys- 
tem and has greater opportunity, having a larger field open to 
him. That he needs immediate training for all possible ends, not 
for higher education only as at present given,is shown by the fig- 
ures in the state school reports. Only an extreme minority con- 
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tinue higher education after the high school, indeed a large per- 
centage of grammar school pupils do not enter the high school. 


Example of a pupil at the Royal Normal College and Acad- 
emy of Music for the Blind, London, England: With a blind child 
there, it is recognized at once that there is to be a struggle for a 
livelihood. The child starts his training with the assumption 
that he may ultimately go to Oxford or Cambridge, to be 
possibly a lawyer or a minister. Before ten years of age, how- 
ever, he is started in music, for that profession offers the 
greatest opportunities for the blind. Thus the possibility of 
failure in one direction is provided for in another. Before the 
child is fourteen years of age it is generally clear whether a legal, 
ministerial, or musical profession is advisable, but all this time 
he has had the best of manual training so that, if these more 
advanced mental professions do not promise, his attention is 
concentrated upon a calling requiring manual dexterity. Thus 
every contingency has been provided for and in ample season. 

Application of this to the seeing child: The large majority, 
owing to family circumstances, must go to work in some factory 
or store by fourteen years of age. Since many must work thus 
early, the public schools should provide preparation for this, as 
well as for higher education. Clear thinking is needed in the 
best work, even of manual labor, for it is not human machines 
that are required but artisans. If public schools offered such 
commercial and technical training, parents would strive to main- 
tain their children longer in school to avail themselves of an edu- 
cation having so practical a value. 


The ideal should be held out to the pupils that because they 
cannot go to college a great and useful career is not closed to 
them but rather, by careful application to some congenial art or 
craft, they may become designers and creators. The supreme 
end of education will thus be to make them better citizens and, 
as president Eliot has said, more able to enjoy life. 


Topic II —Should the Scope of the Public School be Broadened 
to take in all Children Capable of Education, and if so, How should 
this be Done? was to have been opened by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. Dr. Bell was, however, ill and forbidden by his physician to 
leave home at the time. This was a source of great regret to the 
president and to the audience. Miss Mary C. Greene thereupon 
presented her paper. Miss Greene has devoted her long life to 
the cause of the blind, having been 28 years in charge of the 
classes of blind children in the Board Schools of London. The 
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paper was full and practical, and the author gives the following 
summing up: 

Cripples, the deaf, and the feeble-minded in large cities, may 
receive their whole education under the public school system, 
each group by itself in centres which may be quite apart from the 
ordinary public school, the feeble-minded and the deaf requiring 
specially trained teachers. The blind may be taught by a special 
teacher, at a centre closely connected with a public school in the 
instruction of which they can participate for a part of each day. 
They must be transferred from the public school to an institution 
for the completion of their training. 

The topic was discussed in four short papers. Thomas D, 
Wood, M. D., professor of physical training, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., spoke the following thoughts: 

The ideal of education to-day is that it shall prepare the in- 
dividual for human society and citizenship. In our country the 
state demands that everyone shall have a certain amount of edu- 
cation as a safeguard to the community, and it undertakes to 
provide this amount of required education and more for those 
who desire it. It would be most natural and economical to have 
all educable children who are to be taught at public expense live 
at home and attend public school. Generally speaking the child 
should not be separated from his home both for his own sake 
and the sake of the indirect influence of outside educational 
forces upon the home; but facilities should be enlarged to 
take in all except such as could only be educated in institutions. 
Children deficient mentally and morally, yet capable of being 
trained to be self-supporting and desirable members of society, 
should be separated from these children in special schools like 
the Hilfschule of some European cities. The deaf and the blind 
should be trained in special schools and live at home if possible 
up to the age of adolescence, when they may complete their 
training at special institutions maintained by the state. The in- 
struction of all unfortunate and deficient children, whether done 
at public or private expense, should be under public supervision. 

Miss Ellen Le Garde, director of physical training in the 
Providence Public Schools, including classes for backward chil- 
dren, continued the discussion with a paper of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract: 

1. The city of Providence, R. I., in 1894, opened three 
schools for mentally backward boys and girls. Their success 
justifies the belief that the public school system in all large cities 
should be broadened to include all such deficients capable of any 
improvement. 
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2. Feeble-minded children and those of physically arrested 
growth are to be found in all school buildings. Duty of physical 
director where medical inspector does not exist, or of principal 
where physical training is not provided, to remove deficients to 
special schools, to be educated more carefully along slower lines 
of progress. 

3. Germany the pioneer, 1863; Norway, 1874; England, 
1892;Switzerland and Austria later; Prussia since 1880maintains 
special classes for mental defectives. Obligatory in towns of over 
20,000 population. Duration usually six years of attendance. 
Proportion of school population in England and continent 1 
per cent. ; 

4. Providence the pioneer in America in 1894. iio 
Chicago, and Philadelphia in 1899. Providence has three schools 
incorporated in school system, maintained by school funds. 
Average to a teacher, 15 pupils. Children educated thus either 
returned to the regular schools, or remain during school life, be- 
ing trained for self-support or, if absolutely necessary, sent to 
an institution for defectives. 

5. Methods of instruction. Plan of education: the three 
“R’s,” Language, Geography, Singing, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
Manual Training, i. e., sewing, basketry. 

6. Cost about $5 per month per pupil. Teachers marvels 
of tact, patience, and perseverance. All trained in Providence 
schools and graduates of same. Schools under care of special 
supervisor. 

7. About 80 per cent. of children cured. Majority go to 
work. Made self-respecting, clean, mannerly, young men and 
women. Not a menace, but source of good to the community, 
justifying the effort and expense. 

8. Future of schools. Medical inspection necessary of daily 
schools to determine deficients. Daily medical inspection about 
to be inaugurated. School lunch to be provided. Hope to cen- 
tralize the three schools in one and pay transportation of pupils. 
Provide extension of manual training, proper work rooms, and 
extension of physical education in well equipped gymnasium. 

Mr. John T. Prince, agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, was the next speaker. The’ following is an abstract 
of his paper: 

Public school education is constructive in helping to create 
high ideals and intelligence, and preventive in helping to hinder 
pauperism and crime. It is a wise provision of statute law for the 
upbuilding of society and for the happiness and usefulness of in- 
dividuals that every normal child shall be assured of a common 
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school education. It is no less the state’s duty for its own pro- 
tection to make obligatory the training of educable defectives 
and the care of those who are not capable of improvement. This 
training and care should be carried on either in institutions 
under the direction of the state, or directly in connection with 
the local public schools. 

Those children only who do not need institutional treatment 
should be trained at home in separate groups. For the cities and 
large towns this will not be a difficult matter as has been shown 
by experience. For country districts provision may be made for 
carrying children to a central school, or for establishing small 
home schools in convenient localities. These schools should be 
under the charge and superintendence of the local public school 
authorities. In states like Massachusetts where district super- 
vision prevails the schools may be under the direction of the 
superintendent and district committee, the expense of the schools 
being borne by the towns from which the pupils come. In coun- 
try districts whose unit of government is the county, the schools 
may be organized and controlled by the county board and 
county superintendent, and the expense of carrying them on will 
be borne by the county. 

It is therefore right and feasible for all educable children to 
be included in the scope of the public school system and to share 
its benefits and obligations. It is also right and feasible for the 
state to place all educable children of a certain age under the 
statutory requirement of compulsory school attendance to the 
end of giving all its citizens the benefits of intelligence and self- 
support and of guarding itself and society against the dangers of 
ignorance and crime. 


Dr. Walter E. Fernald then spoke. Dr. Fernald is super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, at 
Waverley. He said in brief: 


Until recently it was thought that feeble-minded children 
could be educated only in special schools, and these schools were 
regarded as strictly educational. The methods used in them 
were radically different from methods then in use in schools for 
normal children. They corresponded to the methods of educa- 
tion developed by the introduction of the kindergarten idea. 
Properly equipped teachers could then not be found outside 
of the institutions. 

Special day school classes for the feeble-minded have been 
in existence twenty years in Europe and they should now be es- 
tablished in all large centres of our country. Parents with com- 
fortable homes prefer such classes. Many parents who will not 
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send to an institution will send their children to day classes. 
With the existence of such classes all these children would be 
under training earlier than they now are. These classes can be 
quickly organized, do not involve large expenditure of money, 
and the expense is assessed on the community receiving the 
benefit. The special classes of London may well serve as models. 
The children should be selected under expert medical advice and 
should not be imbecile or idiotic. Their training must begin on 
a lower plane than the lowest grade of the public school. Phys- 
iological education of the special senses and training of the mus- 
cles must prepare the way for intellectual training. Progress 
will be very slow and gradual. 


The study of the life history of feeble-minded persons, how- 
ever, shows facts which must not be ignored. All degrees of 
mental defect are the results of defect or inferiority of the brain, 
and no such person is ever “cured.” A certain small proportion 
may become “self-supporting, but not self-controlling.” By far 
the greater number need oversight and supervision as long as 
they live. A very large proportion of them eventually become 
public charges. The brighter class are easily influenced for evil 
and are likely to become prostitutes, vagrants, or petty criminals. 
They should be protected from their own weakness and the 
cupidity of others. Especially should they be prevented from 
marriage and the reproduction of their kind. Feeble-minded 
children may be tolerated in a community, but it is a great re- 
sponsibility to inaugurate a plan which does not withdraw the 
defective adults. 


There being a little time left Mr. B. Pickman Mann, of 
Washington, the son of Horace Mann, was asked to say a 
few words. He responded by assuring the meeting of his interest 
in the morning’s proceedings and the profit he had derived from 
them; in fact, he continued felicitously, that as he listened to the 
papers and the portrayal of the scientific care and equipment 
given to the training of special children, he considered not so 
much how the public schools should be broadened to take in 
the special schools, but how the scope of the special schools 
might be broadened to take in the public schools. 


The papers and discussions of the morning being at an end 
the president announced as committee on nominations, Messrs. 
A. L. E. Crouter, F. H. Hall, E. A. Fay, G. E. Johnson, and 
W. E. Fernald. 
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The Friday morning session of the department opened with 
a paper by Dr. Edward A. Fay, vice-president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., and editor of the American Annals for 
the Deaf, on Topic III, How can the term “‘Charitable” be justly 
applied to the Education of any Children? The following is an ab- 
stract of Dr. Fay’s paper: 

The earliest American schools for special classes were estab- 
lished on the model of British schools. The British schools were 
founded and maintained entirely by private charity and, like all 
English free schools of that day, were regarded as charitable in- 
stitutions. But in America free schools were not so regarded. 
The duty of the state to provide education had long been recog- 
nized, and as soon as the special schools were established they 
applied to the legislatures for support on the ground that their 
children had the same right as others to education at public 
expense. The justice of this claim was recognized and the state 
paid a per capita rate for the pupils in attendance. This arrange- 
ment still continues in a few of the older states. 

So far as the education of pupils is paid for by the state it 
cannot be called charitable, for the state has no right to dispense 
charity. But if we consider these older schools from the point of 
view of their origin, their corporate character, and their endow- 
ment, they may be classed, legally at least, as charitable institu- 
tions. The same is true of our incorporated colleges and univer- 
sities; in the eye of the law they are charitable institutions. But 
the legal sense is not the common sense; in the popular concep- 
tion the idea of charity is not associated with colleges and univer- 
sities; they are regarded as educational institutions, because their 
purpose is educational. Our special schools are also educational 
in their purpose and there is no more reason for regarding them 
as charitable than for so regarding colleges and universities. 

What has been said of the charitable character, from a legal 
point of view, of special schools applies only to a few of the older 
states. The great majority of American schools for special classes 
are public schools established by the state legislatures and main- 
tained wholly by public taxation. There is no reason whatever 
for regarding them as charitable. 

In nineteen states the special schools are classed by the 
state authorities as purely educational, and in twenty-two as 
charitable or partly charitable and partly educational. Even in 
those states where they are rightly classed the popular concep- 
tion lags behind the official recognition. 

One reason why the unthinking public is slow to recognize 
the true classification is that the unfortunate names of asylum and 
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institution still cling to the schools, though in many states they 
have been officially abandoned. 

Another reason is that the state provides food and shelter 
as well as instruction. But this is not done as an act of charity, 
but as a necessary incident of education. It is more economical 
than to provide instruction for the children at their scattered 
homes. If the food and shelter were a charity, the state would 
have no right to give it. 

The heads of schools are sometimes responsible for the er- 
roneous classification to some extent, when they welcome -the 
assistance of boards of charities, and when in asking support 
from legislatures they appeal to motives of charity rather than 
of justice. 

The effect of applying the term charitable to the education of 
any children is (1) to give the general public an erroneous impres- 
sion of the character of the work; (2) to create in the minds of 
parents a prejudice against the school and sometimes deter them 
from sending their children; (3) to humiliate and embitter the 
pupils, or to degrade and demoralize them. 

The latest state to place its school for the deaf and the blind 
in the purely educational class is Virginia. The superintendent 
of that school says that the result has been to increase the attend- 
ance, awaken the interest of the public, arouse the ambition of the 
pupils, and produce better work in school and shop. 


The topic was discussed by Mr. Wm. B. Wait, principal of 
the New York Institution for the Blind, New York City, in a 
paper of which the following is an abstract: 


This question presents three of the most important words 
in the English language: children, “For of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven”; education, the salvation of children and the hope of 
mankind; charity, greater than hope, and better than faith. 

The basic idea presented is that of classification. Right 
classification is a condition necessary to good results. Wrong 
classsification gives imperfect results. Right classification is 
necessarily scientific and helpful. Wrong classification is neces- 
sarily unscientific and harmful. Concretely, classification may be 
represented by the base of a right-angled triangle; method, by 
the altitude; and results, by the hypothenuse. If classification be 
correctly extended and methods be poor, the side showing results 
will be disproportionate and inadequate; likewise, if we have 
wrong classification and our methods be absolutely correct, still 
the side showing results will also be disproportionate and in- 
adequate. Furthermore, error in classification will inevitably 
produce error in method. 
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It should be observed that the proposition before us refers 
to no special class of children, but to all children: to those of the 
rich and of the poor, the normal, abnormal, and subnormal, the 
vagrant child, the idiotic child. Can the term charitable be 
properly applied to the education of any of these children? 

If a certain stone be improperly classified as good building 
material and be used in the construction of a house, it will make 
no difference to the stone, but may be of vital importance to the 
occupants of the house. Ifa farmer classifies his cow as a butter 
maker when its milk should go to the cheese factory, it is of no 
importance to the cow, but is of importance to the farmer, and to 
the butter or cheese factory. When, however, children of any 
class or condition are improperly classified, the inevitable result- 
ing loss must first fall upon them, and as both by nature and by 
law they are incapable of self-defence, it becomes the duty of 
parents, teachers, and of the administrative agencies of the state, 
not merely to shield them from physical harm, but to protect 
them from self-negation, social disparagement, and degrada- 
tion. It is unfortunate that any educational institution should 
ever have deemed it necessary to accept classification for the 
sake of money considerations. Educational institutions, if classed 
as charitable, may get more legacies than they otherwise would; 
but the cause of education cannot fail to be hindered and _ its 
standards lowered when money is received as charity. The 
education of all children is absolutely necessary to the well-being 
of the state, and they should be granted and should receive all 
things, whether directly essential or merely incidental to their 
education, as matter of right and sound policy, and not as charity. 

If a maximum of good results is dependent upon right classi- 
fication and correct methods, what must be the effect on a child 
if he be classed as a recipient of charity, when he should be en- 
couraged to put forth every effort to be self-respecting and self- 
reliant? Ifthe word “charitable” were to be placed over every 
kindergarten, public school, and college in our land, the edu- 
cational results would immediately be reduced to a minimum, 
and no claim or pretense of charity could prevent it. 

Why then should children bereft of one sense be classed in 
this way? A gentleman once said to me, “Our charitable society 

-is aiming to create the impression that we are using the term in 
the higher sense of ‘good-will to men.’” The affections of love 
and good-will, however, are exercised between persons whether 
of the same or of widely different situations in life, independent 
of those conditions of poverty and pecuniary need which are the 
sole basis for acts of charity. Moreover, a policy or system which 
incapacitates individuals for growth into true manhood is neither 
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an expression of good-will nor of charity, and should have no 
recognition either in our statute or our common law. 

In 1875, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, while principal of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind and a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charities, with great foresight secured the enact- 
ment of a statute by the Massachusetts Legislature, recognizing 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind as a distinctly educational 
institution, and placing it entirely under the jurisdiction of the 
educational authorities of the state. Surely no one will question 
the wisdom or the authority of Dr. Howe in a matter of this 
kind. 

It can safely be said that the only assurance of the largest 
success of the work of special schools, and the only hope for 
children who have been deprived of some of their faculties, rest 
upon the avoidance of this needless and false classification. 

As has been so clearly pointed out in the admirable paper 
of Prof. Fay, there can be but one right answer which is, the 
term “charitable” cannot be justly applied to the education of 
any children. 

Topic IV, What Teachers need to know about Sense Defects 
and Impediments—messages chiefly from specialists in medi- 
cine—was next presented for consideration. The discussion 
was opened by Dr. Clarence J. Blake, professor of Otology, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. Dr. Blake said in 


substance: 

Medical inspection of public schools, first proposed at the 
medical ‘congress in Philadelphia in 1876, and since become 
general, might do a still larger service by using more fully the 
knowledge of specialists always ready for public service. 

Children who are thought to be backward or even idiotic 
are sometimes found to be merely deaf. The association of the 
American Otological Society and the American Association of 
teachers of speech to the deaf has been productive of much 
good. In the Horace Mann School this society found that out 
of 150 pupils eight per cent. could be helped enough to take 
their places with other hearing children, and that an added five 
per cent. could be helped so that the hearing would materially 
aid them in acquiring articulation; also that from ten to fifteen 
per cent. could have their latent hearing aroused by speaking 
tubes and other appliances. 

A pronounced need in the direction of hearing is more likely 
to be helpfully met than one which requires investigation for its 
detection. It is to such cases as the latter that special attention 
should be given, for hearing is largely an involuntary process, 
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and one may lose one-half the normal hearing before the practi- 
cal, basal, normal average is reached. This condition, however, 
draws upon the nervous reserve more than we are aware of. 
The special examination of large numbers of school children 
shows that the impairment of hearing is generally accompanied 
by fatigue symptoms due to the effort to make the other senses 
compensate for the failure of hearing to do its normal share. 

A large proportion of the cases of partial deafness may be 
helped. The cause is usually inflammation of the middle ear 
due to catarrh or eruptive diseases of childhood, especially scar- 
let fever. Among the wealthier classes, diseases of the ear in- 
ducing partial deafness are not nearly so prevalent as among 
the poorer classes such as will make use of the education 
provided by the public schools. 

Dr. Blake then urged a careful examination by the teachers 
of all public school children to ascertain if there were cases of 
deafness among them, and he presented a careful series of tests 
for such examinations. The cases of deafness found, he said, 
should be turned over to a medical expert who should keep a 
record of his examinations, and of the reference of cases to 
hospitals or infirmaries together with the result of treatment. 
(This system of tests cannot be given here, but every public 
school teacher should read Dr. Blake’s paper in full and have 
it for reference.) 

Such tests, if adopted, would be of inestimable value to 
certain children and would do much to simplify the problems 
— which the teacher has to deal in determining educational 

tness. 


Dr. Myles Standish, instructor in Ophthalmogy, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass., continued with a paper an 
abstract of which follows: 


It has become a usual custom in our public schools to ex- 
amine the eyes of new pupils by the test-card. When any child’s 
vision is below normal, this method works well: the impaired 
vision is detected and the child’s parent notified. When, how- 
ever, the test seems to show normal vision, the eyes are sup- 
posed by the teacher to be perfect and further test has not been 
made. To show that there may be a grave mistake made here 
is the object of this paper. 

The child with far sight can, by means of the muscles of ac- 
commodation, see perfectly at varying distances for a short 
time. The test card does not necessarily detect the far sighted 
eye and the child’s vision may be pronounced normal. The 
accommodation of such an eye requires a large expenditure 
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of nervous energy equaling sometimes the amount expended 
by a normal eye in the process of seeing. The double ex- 
penditure of energy soon exhausts the reservoir of nervous 
force and certain phenomena present themselves. In school 
children this exhaustion is expressed first, in headache, coming 
on after continued near work; second, in lack of muscular 
control, which we call nervousness; third, in mental inability to 
grasp an idea presented through the eyes; and finally, in in- 
attention. The ultimate outcome of this nervous strain may be 
a disinclination on the part of the children to apply themselves 
and possibly a resulting breakdown from which they recover 
only on being taken from school. Such symptoms point just 
as surely as tests with the test-cards do to imperfect vision and 
should be reported to the proper authority. 

Children with normal vision form, if not watched, vicious 
ocular habits. Holding the book too near the eyes will, if 
continued, make a normal eye permanently short sighted; and 
the teacher who permits it is guilty of great negligence and 
starts the children out in life with a serious handicap. 

But teachers are not the only sinners against children’s 
eyes. Architects and superintendents of public buildings are 
often much to blame. The light should be arranged so that 
it can fall from the left. Light from windows in the back of 
the room does pupils’ eyes little good and teachers’ eyes much 
harm. The walls of the school-room should be a very pale 
green or blue, never red, brown, or chocolate, and in dimly 
lighted rooms may be yellow. The desks should be so arranged 
that the books can be inclined at angle to prevent the bend- 
ing of the head and the cramping the muscles and vessels of 
the neck; but they should be so arranged that the children can- 
not lounge forward upon them. 

Allen Greenwood, M. D., Ophthalmic Surgeon, Boston City 
Hospital, followed, saying in substance: 

Embryology shows that the eye is largely formed from a 
prolongation outward of the same embryological structure that 
forms the brain. This means a frequent association of defective 
brain and eye development. The most common defects are 
those of shape, causing hypermetropia and astigmatism. These 
two defects, if considerable, make close application very difficult 
and fatiguing or impossible, largely preventing the mental im- 
provement to be expected from proper instruction. Backward 
children with even considerable degrees of these defects can 
often with an effort pass the ordinary school tests, so I have 
suggested that every apparently dull and backward child in our 
public schools should have a thorough examination of the eyes 
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even though the ordinary school tests show nothing abnormal. 
Many apparently backward children are only so by reason of 
their eve defects, the correction of which will put the child out of 
the class of mentally deficient. 

The improvement to be obtained by correcting refractive 
defects in the lowest grades of imbeciles is not marked or none 
at all, but in the higher grades of the inmates of our schools for 
feeble-minded considerable may be accomplished. 

It is in the backward children of our public schools, how- 
ever, that the greatest good may be accomplished. Here strik- 
ing results are often obtained which emphasize the necessity 
of looking for eye defects as the cause of retarded mental im- 
provement. 

Dr. Eugene A. Crockett, assistant in Otology, Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass., was the next speaker. 

Dr. Crockett confined his attention to cleft palate and ad- 
enoid vegetations in the naso-pharynx, two diseases which in- 
terfere so considerably with the formation of the throat as to 
retard the development of the child’s voice. Cleft palate is one 
of the oldest diseases recognized in medicine, vet it is often 
neglected if unaccompanied by hare lip. The operation for 
cleft palate is much more likely to be successful in a voung child | 
than in an adult. The condition is easily recognized by in- 
spection. If it includes any considerable part of the soft palate 
there is marked interference with consonant sounds; the pe- 
culiar pitch of the voice rendering such sounds as may be well 
pronounced difficult to understand. Special voice instruction is 
of little use until the cleft is closed. An operation gives best 
results if it is successful; if unsuccessful, a plate should be worn. 

Adenoid growth which always has been much more 
frequent was not recognized until 1868. In our latitude, from 
five to six per cent. of all school children have it. The facial 
expression of the child having it is almost diagnostic, and large 
growths interfere with speech in a characteristic way. The 
upper lip is short, upper jaw narrow, nose narrow, and face 
full under the eyes. The roof of the mouth is arched and the 
line of the teeth irregular. The child is a persistent mouth 
breather and is apt to snore or to breathe hard during sleep. 
The child is likely to have repeated colds in the head, a thick 
nasal voice, and difficulty in pronouncing certain consonants. 
In many cases there is a history of deafness, earache, and slow 
progress in school. ~ 

Such difficulty in speech as results from interference with 
the soft palate due to the pressure of the growth will be re- 
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moved by the removal of the growth at any age, but such ob- 
struction of speech as comes from the narrowing of the nasal 
chamber will only be remedied by the removal before the 
frame-work of the nose, pharynx, and mouth has assumed 
permanent shape—that is, before ten or twelve years of age. 
The ideal time for the operation is between the ages of three 
and five. 

Results from operations in cases of over eighteen or twenty 
years old have been quite unsatisfactory as far as effect on the 
voice is concerned. An added reason for this, beside the one 
referred to above, is that persistent mouth breathing, particular- 
ly at night, keeps up a constant irritation of the pharynx and 
vocal chords and destroys the fineness of the tone. 

Curiously enough, the parent, in most instances, is less 
observant of his own child: therefore it is to the teacher we must 
look for an early recognition of the child’s deficiencies and advice 
as to their repair. 

The closing paper on this topic was given by Mrs. E. J. 
Ellery Thorpe, specialist on speech defects, Newton Centre, 


Massachusetts. The following thoughts are taken from this 


paper: 

With persons having speech impediments to be corrected, 
Mrs. Thorpe had for some time worked along in the usual 
way—teaching the separate sounds, then gradually combining 
them into words and into sentences—until a case came to her 
which was made steadily worse by such training. © 

At this time, the centennial year, she met Madame Seiler, 
in Philadelphia, who was doing the same work in much the same 
way except that her great emphasis was put upon “making a 
tunnel of your body”; “letting there be no stop along the way.” 
By trving Madame Seiler’s process, Mrs. Thorpe had great 
success and showed to her own satisfaction that where there 
is speech impediment there is a contraction somewhere, in the 
throat, lips, tongue, or jaw, and it is this that must be got rid 
of. She stopped teaching the consonant sounds, which teach- 
ing may simply increase the difficulty, and taught the free use 
of the vowel sounds only. 

The primary cause of speech impediment is weakness in the 
breathing muscles and a consequent misplaced strength in the 
muscles that can impede the breath in its outward passage. 
Therefore the first thing to do is to train strength into the 
breathing muscles. Some children are deficient in the imitative 
power. These need to learn the formation of articulative 
sounds. 


hes 
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Secondary causes of speech impediment are fright, any dis- 
ease affecting the throat, and imitation. Against this latter, 
children should be specially guarded, Cases range from mild to 
severe. Many outgrow the difficulty with the increase in 
strength of the breathing muscles. Sometimes tact on the part 
of the teachers carries the child over the difficulty—saying the 
difficult word, changing the subject, snapping the fingers, tap- 
ping on the floor to distract attention wrongly focussed. Sing- 
ing lessons occasionally bring relief. Hearing others talk and 
being unable to express oneself in turn is a fearful strain. The 
time will come when it will be considered a crime to let a child 
grow up so. What can be done to obliterate this evil? First, 
apply the great law of prevention. Teach the child from the 
beginning to speak with breathing muscles. Let it learn the 
vowels first, as the vowels are the word. If all the energy of 
articulations is placed in the breathing muscles, instead: of in 
the mouth, the jaw, and the tongue, the continuity of the breath 
or vowel sounds will not be interfered with. 

When the child goes to school, he should find the teacher’s 
voice a model; and the teacher herself should be acquainted 
with the foregoing facts and know how to correct speech im- 
pediments. 

In 1893, there were 500 children in the schools of Boston 
who spoke with difficulty. Statistics show that the number in 
the United States who have trouble of this kind is nearly three 
times that of the deaf-mute, blind, and feeble-minded put to- 
gether. To three of these classes every advantage is given that 
money and science can provide; to the fourth, having equal 
claim, no relief is offered. 


A report from the Committee on Statistics of Defective 
Sight and Hearing of Public School Children was read. As it is 
expected that this report will be published in full in the forth- 
coming December number of the REvtew, no abstract will here 
be made of it. 


At the business session of the Department the president 
appointed the following named persons as a committee to con- 
tinue the investigation into the number and conditions of pupils 
having defective faculties who attend the public schools, and to 
report at the next meeting of the department: F. W. Booth, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Chairman; Percival Hall, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.; O. H. Burritt, Institution for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York; Clarence J. Blake, M. D., Boston, 
Mass.; F. Parke Lewis, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The following minute was presented by Dr. E. A. Fay, and 
adopted: 

“The Department of Special Education of the National 
Educational Association desires by this minute to express its 
high appreciation of the character and services of its late 
member and former president, Dr. Joseph Claybaugh Gordon, 
who died April 12, 1903. Dr Gordon was active in the meet- 
ing of the Round Table of Teachers of the Deaf held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Association in Milwaukee in 
1897, which resulted in the establishment of this department. He 
was elected the first president of the department, took a promi- 
nent part in all its meetings, and was a strong believer in the 
possibilities of its usefulness. 

In his death we mourn the loss of one whose work as 
teacher, superintendent, writer and speaker gave him a high 
place in our ranks, while his amiable disposition, attractive per- 
sonality, and genuine friendship won our affection and esteem. 
We offer to his bereaved wife and children the assurance of our 
sincere and respectful sympathy. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year, as follows: Pres- 
ident, J. H. Jones, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, F. W. 
Booth, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Elizabeth Van 
Adestine, Detroit, Michigan. 

Upon motion the meeting was ordered adjourned. 


Editorial Note: For the above report the editors have to 
thank Mr. Edward E. Allen, the president of the department, 
who has taken unusual pains to secure full and accurate ab- 
stracts of all papers read. 


ies 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, at the Horace Mann School, at ten o’clock A. 
M., Saturday, July 11, 1903. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, First Vice-President, called the meet- 
ing to order. 

The following members of the Association were in atten- 
dance: Miss Julia R. Bateman, Halifax, N. S.,; Susan E. 
Littlefield, South Boston, Mass.; Hon. John Hitz, Washington, 
D. C.; Sarah Fuller, Boston, Mass.; Mabel E. Adams, Quincy, 
Mass.; Edna L. Hobart, Boston, Mass.; Martha L. Hobart, 
Boston, Mass., Virginia A. Osborn, Cincinnati, Ohio; John D. 
Wright, New York City.; Harriet B. Rogers, North Billerica, 
Mass.; Caroline A. Yale, Frances W. Gawith, Bessie N. 
Leonard, Cora L. Blair, and Abby Tilden Baker, Northampton, 
Mass.; J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss.; Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, 
Mrs. Adelia Fay Westervelt, Rebecca E, Sparrow, Helen C. 
MecNall, and Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary S. Breck- 
enridge, Danville, Ky.; Anna Morse, Jacksonville, Ill.; Elbert 
A. Gruver, New York City; Helen Keller and Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, Wrentham, Mass.; Dr. E, A. Fay, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis.; Daisy M. Cannon and 
Rhea Friedman, Chicago, IIl.; Alvin E. Pope, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard O. Johnson, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, Washington, D. 
C.; S. G. Davidson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. C. R. Crane, 
Chicago, IIl.; Jennie C. Smith, Eau Claire, Wis.; Mary Mc- 
Cowan, Cornelia D. Bingham, and Endora Montgomery, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mary Hyde Carroll, New York City; Edward E. 
Allen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Candace A. Yendes, Edgewood Park, 
Pa.; W. O. Connor, Cave Spring, Ga.; John W. Jones and Mary 
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Greener, Columbus, O.; Mary True, Bethel, Me.; Elizabeth 
Van Adestine, Detroit, Mich.; Wm. B. Hare, St. Augustine, 
Fla.; Anna R. Camp, Chicago, Ill.; John E. Ray, Raleigh, N. 
C.; Frances Wettstein, Milwaukee, Wis.; Katharine E. Barry, 
Cleveland, O.; M. Anagnos, Boston, Mass. 

The call for the meeting, issued by the President, and 
published in the AssocriATION REviEw for April, was read. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting of the Association 
by consent stood approved. 

The chairman announced that the first business would be 
to consider the amendments to the Constitution presented in 
writing by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter and Mr. F. W. Booth at the 
meeting of the Association held on Wednesday, June 11th,1g02, 
at the Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, New 
York City. (Each of these amendments had for its main purpose 
to increase the membership of the Board of Directors from 
nine, the present number, to twenty-one. Dr. Crouter’s amend- 
ment further provided that no retiring Director at any election 
should be eligible to succeed himself, while Mr. Booth’s amend- 
ment provided that no more than two retiring Directors should 
be thus eligible.) 

The amendment proposed by Dr. Crouter was read and 
a motion made by Dr, E. M. Gallaudet to lay the resolution up- 
on the table was defeated. 

A motion,by Mr. Edmund Lyon to adopt the amendment as 
read, was lost and the amendment rejected by a majority vote. 

The amendment presented by Mr. F. W. Booth was then 
read, and upon motion by Mr. Edmund Lyon was also rejected 
by a majority vote. 

Under the provisions of Article VIII of the Constitution, 
Mr. Lyon presented in writing the following amendment: 

To amend Section I, Article V, of the Constitution as fol- 
ows: 


In the second line, strike out the word “nine” and in its 
place insert “fifteen”; strike out the word “three” same line 
and insert “five,” and further add to the last sentence: “ in case 
of failure of the President to appoint, by the Chairman of the 
meeting.” 
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As thus amended Section 1, Article V, will read as follows: 


The Board of Directors shall be composed of fifteen 
members of the Association five of whom shall be elected by the 
Association at each Annual Meeting, to serve for three years. 
Directors shall be elected by ballot, under the supervision of 
inspectors, to be appointed by the President: in case of failure 
of the President to appoint, by the Chairman of the meeting. 


Chairman Crouter stated that these amendments presented 
for consideration in writing under the provisions of Article VIII 
of the Constitution, would be laid upon the table, and that, in 
order to adopt them, they would have to receive the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members present at the next meeting of 
the Association, whether it be general or special. 


It was on motion, 

Resolved, That in the event of the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution duly proposed by Mr. Edmund Lyon, 
at the next Annual Meeting of the Association nine directors 
shall be elected to serve as follows: five for three years, two 
for two years, and two for one year. 

In conformity with the resolution adopted at the last meet- 
ing directing the General Secretary to print the by-laws, re- 
vised to date, copies of the by-laws printed under this resolution 
were distributed to the members present, and the chairman 
stated that copies would be furnished to all members of the As- 
sociation upon request made to the General Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The chair called upon the secretary to present to the As- 
sociation the names of such persons as had been nominated for 
Directors, in conformity with the provisions of Section 3, of 
Article V, of the Constitution. 

The Secretary stated that under date of June 1, 1903, there 
were placed in the hands of the President and Secretary the fol- 
lowing nominations in writing: Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
of Washington, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, of Washington, and 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and that as 
these were the only persons nominated according to the require- 
ments of the Constitution to fill the places made vacant on the 
Board of Directors by expiration of the terms of office of Dr. 
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Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, and Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, no others could be voted for. 


Upon resolution duly presented and adopted, the Secretary 
was directed to cast a single ballot for the three persons whose 
names had been presented. Mr. Lyon and Mr. Gruver having 
been, by President Bell, appointed tellers, the ballot cast under 
their supervision was announced by the chairman, in the election 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, and 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, as members of the Board of Directors, 
their term of office to expire at the close of the Summer Meet- 
ing in 1906. 

The chairman announced the appointment of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Board to cooperate in the interests of 
teaching speech to the deaf with a committee appointed by the 
American Instructors of the Deaf at the St. Louis Exposition, 
the committee named being Mr. Richard O. Johnson, Mr. Ed- 
mund Lyon, and Mr. E. A. Gruver. 


The Association then listened to a communication from 
Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, chairman of the committee on the 
St. Louis Exposition, appointed by the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, explaining the purpose of his committee 
to encourage a full presentation of the work of oral schools in 
charts, photographs of classes, school apparatus and furnishings, 
living exhibits, together with courses of study, text-books, 
etc., and whatever could be presented that would make clear the 
plan and scope of the work of oral schools. And in doing this 
he welcomed the cooperation of the Association committee 
appointed by the Board. 

Mr. Alvin E. Pope, chairman for the Model Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind at the St. Louis Exposition, followed 
with an explanation of the arrangements that have been made 
and that are contemplated for this feature of the Exposition. 

Vice-President Crouter expressed the thanks of the As- 
sociation to Dr. Gallaudet and to Mr. Pope for their very full 
and courteous presentation of the matter. 

The Treasurer’s report of the funds of the Association was 
presented as follows: 
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Balance, as per Report of June 11, 1902............. RCC CO $1032 08 
RECEIPTs. 
Life Membership Fee, Mrs. A. M. Campbell.............-..000: 50 00 
Annual Subscription, Alexander Graham Bell.............+..65. 1500 00 
Annual Subscription, L. 25 00 
Annual Membership Dues........... 884 00 
Subscriptions to Association Review. 12 50 
Sales of 14 79 
Advertising in Association Review........... 36 50 
American Security & Trust Co , Income from Funds ............ 1201 89 
$4775 11 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing Association Review, 5 numbers................ee+ee.. 671 05 
Printing—job work, circulars of information, etc........... ... 121 89 
Translating, reviewing, and contributions...............22:008 165 35 
Wrapping, postage, and express on Reviews...........- peieieeisiee 29 98 

American Security & Trust Co., two Life Membership Fees, 
transferred to Endowment sone 100 00 
Postage, express, telegraphing, travelling, etc..........-.-5..4. 202 48 
June 30, 1903. $4775 11 


F. W. Bootu, Treasurer. 


Miss Yale presented the report of the committee on 
Summer School. The report was upon resolution accepted 
and ordered filed and the committee continued. 

The chair announced the election by the Board of Directors 
of Mr. Elbert A. Gruver to the place upon the Board made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Joseph C. Gordon. 

Upon motion, the following greeting to be sent by wire 
to Dr. A. Graham Bell, at Beinn Bhreagh, Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia, was adopted with enthusiasm: 


“Best wishes to Dr. Beil and hopes for his speedy recovery. 
Association Meeting is interesting and harmonious. Only re- 
gret is the enforced absence of the President.” 


On motion the Secretary was instructed to express to the 
General Secretary, Mr. F. W. Booth, our regret for his absence, 
and our wishes for his speedy recovery and prolonged use- 
fulness. 
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Miss Fuller presented the report of the Necrology Com- 
mittee, giving the following names of members of the Associ- 
ation who had died during the past year, with the names of the 
persons who prepared notes for presentation at this time: 

Dr. J. C. Gordon (Mr. Johnson); Miss Antonia B. Hope- 
man (Mr. Westervelt); Mrs. Gilbert O. Fay (Miss Yale). 

By motion duly made and carried, the report of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee was accepted, with the request that the notes 
be printed in the AssocIATION REVIEW. 

Upon motion duly made and carried, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to 
Miss Fuller for her untiring labor during the past week in be- 
half of Section Sixteen of the N. E. A., and for the labor in 
arranging for the reception given last evening, and for the use 
of the Horace Mann School as the place of this Summer Meeting 
of the Association. 


Meeting adjourned. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary. 


The following additional names of members in attendance 
upon the annual meeting were received too late for insertion in 
their proper place: E. W. E. Thompson, Brookline, Mass.; 
Carrie Billings, Flint, Mich.; Alice H. Damon, Mystic, Conn.; 
. Caroline S. Daniels, Northampton, Mass.; Mrs. Geo. Hutchins, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Katharine King, Columbus, O.; Kate F. 
Hobart, Mary H. Thompson, Martha E. Melchert, Ida H. 
Adams, Mrs. Alice M. Porter, Boston, Mass.; Eliza L. Clark, 
West Medford, Mass. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF.! 


APPENDIX 51. 
DIscussiION IN THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER IN 1818 CONCERN- 
ING THE ADVISABILITY OF TEACHING SPEECH TO THE DEAF, 
[From the Christian Observer, August, 1818,p. 514.—On file 
at the Boston Public Library. ] 


EXPEDIENCY OF TEACHING THE DEAF AND 
DUMB TO ARTICULATE. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer: 

My own observation having led me to doubt 
whether it be expedient, on the whole, to teach the deaf 
and dumb to articulate sounds, as is the customary 
practice in the various excellent seminaries which have 
been instituted in Great Britain for their instruction, I 
was induced to apply to a friend who, I knew, had taken 
a particular interest in this subject, for information up- 
on it. He has seen much of the methods which are 
practised at the deaf and dumb institutions both in Eng- 
land and in France, and can himself converse intelligi- 
bly, and even rapidly, with the deaf and dumb in both 
countries. It appeared to me, therefore, probable that 
it would be in his power to throw some light on a ques- 
tion of no small importance to these objects of general 
commiseration. I transmit to you an extract from his 
reply to my inquiries ; and if his remarks shall appear to 
you to deserve the attention of the public, I am per- 
suaded you will not refuse them a place in your useful 
miscellany. B. 

“All language is employed either to convey from 
one mind to another what is passing within itself, or to 


*By Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters of this work have been 
published in Vol. II, with Appendices A to P, see Index to Vol. II. For 
Appendices Q to 39, see Index to, Vol. III. For Appendices 40 to 50, 
see Index to Vol. IV.—Epb. 
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excite certain trains of thought or emotion in the one 
which is addressed. This is true even with regard to 


words denoting objects of sense, and still more em- 
phatically with regard to terms of generalization or 
abstraction, and those which express the emotions of 
the heart, the purposes of the will, or the operations of 
the mind. My grand effort, then, would be, as soon as 
possible, to teach my pupils that they have within them 
something which feels and thinks; that this something 
is called the soul; that it is unlike any thing which 
they can see, taste, smell, or touch; that it will 
never die; and that, when the body is laid in the grave, 
it will be happy or miserable. It is wonderful to see 
the readiness with which they understand these truths; 
and Mr. —————’s mode of unfolding them by the 
analytic process is most admirable. I would next lead 
them, by easy conversation, to mark the various states 
of this soul; and this, by the way, they are as capable of 
doing as those who can employ written or spoken lan- 
guage. I would refer them to their dreams, to their 
recollections of home and kindred, to their forgetful- 
ness, to their hopes and wishes, their fears and passions. 
Thus they are taught to exercise reflex acts of mind; 
and I uniformly observe that those who can mark and 
describe, with the greatest precision, the operations of 
their own minds, make the most rapid progress in the 
acquisition of written language, and of religious truth. 
The reason of this is obvious. Every word we employ 
denotes some relation existing between the human mind 
considered as an observer, an agent, or a patient,—and 
some external object or internal emotion, purpose, or 
thought. Take the whole range of the visible creation, 
of the thousand influences which it has upon us; of the 
various modes by which we are affected by our fellow 
men; of all moral, religious, and intelligent agency; and 
you will find, that the soul stands as it were in the centre 
of this mighty amphitheatre of existences, which it either 
regards with the eye of cool observation, or yields 
to, as the procuring causes of the various changes it 
experiences in all its various operations. It must then 
know itself, in order to know these innumerable re- 
lations which it sustains, and to be able to comprehend 
the terms which denote them. And I believe it will be 
found, that in every endeavour which we make to as- 
certain the precise meaning of a word, we involuntarily 
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look back through the history of our own minds, and 
call to remembrance the various occasions upon which 
and modes by which we were affected by the object 
which such a word is intended to denote.—I say, ‘A 
tree is green;’ you immediately think of some particular 
tree which through the medium of the eye once affected 
your mind. I say, ‘Honesty is the best policy;’ you in- 
voluntarily recall instances of your own conduct, or of 
conduct in others which has been addressed to your 
own mind, in order to fix the import of these words. 
I say, ‘although’ is a word denoting the existence of 
something in spite of the existence of some other thing, 
which might seem to prevent the existence of the former. 
You forthwith think of some occasion in which your own 
mind was affected, in that manner which the term ‘al- 
though’ is intended to denote. I speak to you of myself, 
or of God the great Father of our spirits; and every con- 
ception which you can possibly form of my mind, or of 
the Eternal Mind, must be derived from what you know 
of your own. 


“Now, if I could only succeed in getting pupils to 
mark accurately the states of their minds, when certain 
objects, whether physical, moral, or intellectual, are pre- 
sented to their view; I should have only to tell them, 
that such states, under suchcircumstances, are described 
by such and such words, and my work would be done. 
Bring the object and the mind into contact, which can 
easily be done by gestures; bid the pupil notice the effect 
of this contact upon his own mind; the name then is 
only setting up a sort of land-mark, to which you can 
afterwards easily refer in the progress of the future dis- 
covery of truth and acquisition of words. 

“There is really no more intrinsic connexion 
between written and spoken words and ideas, than be- 
tween signs and ideas: indeed, the language of the deaf 
and dumb is abundantly more significant than. any 
other, in as much as it denotes that change which takes 
place in our bodies and countenances by the movements 
of the soul; and so far as intellectual processes bear any 
analogy to the motions of matter, it shadows forth 
this analogy in very striking and significant emblems. 
‘What moves my foot?’ I asked a class of deaf and dumb 
one day, after having explained to them purely by signs, 
that when I thought and wished to have my foot move, 
it did so. ‘Your mind moves your foot’ was the uni- 
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versal reply. I then told them purely by signs, that 
I could not control the motion of my heart. ‘What 
moves my heart?’ Some answered, ‘God moves your 
heart ;’ and others, ‘God’s mind moves your heart.’ 

“You ask of me my reasons for thinking that the 
deaf and dumb ought not to be taught articulation. 
Without going into any elaborate discussion of this 
subject, I beg leave to refer you to some remarks on 
the inexpediency of this branch of the education of the 
deaf and dumb, from the pen of one of the first philoso- 
phers of the age, who resided in Edinburgh many years, 
and had a continual opportunity of witnessing the efforts 
of Mr. Braidwood, who was probably the most success- 
ful teacher of articulation to the deaf and dumb that 
ever lived; I mean Dugald Stewart, who, in his-account 
of James Mitchell, the deaf, dumb, and blind lad, ex- 
presses himself very strongly on this subject; and so 
strongly, that if the opinion of so great a man, and 
so profound an observer of the human mind, is worth 
any thing, it must be decisive so far as human authority 
can have weight. 

“T believe, too, the experience of all the schools 
for the deaf and dumb, in which articulation is taught, 
will prove that the instances of success for any useful, 
practical purpose, are so rare as to render the general 
attempt inexpedient. It was matter of wonder to me, 
while I often witnessed the intercourse of the deaf and 
dumb with each other, and with their instructors too, 
to observe how seldom they resorted to the language of 
the lips. Am I not correct in this? To make this lan- 
guage of articulation truly useful to them, it is not 
enough that they learn to utter many single words or 
some common phrases, or even to understand tolerably 
well their instructors, with the peculiar motions of 
whose organs of speech they become familiar. They 
ought to make such proficiency as to be able to make 
themselves understood by the mass of mankind, and 
also themselves to understand the continued discourse 
of a stranger. I very much doubt whether one in one 
hundred, after six years’ instruction, can do this. Let 
the experiment be made by one hour’s conversation on 
indifferent subjects. Now this business of articulation 
is attended with numerous inconveniencies: it is not 
the natural language of the deaf and dumb, and is there- 
fore peculiarly irksome to them: it is purely mechanical, 
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conveys not one new idea to the mind; (whereas the lan- 
guage of signs is abundantly significant by its analogical 
character :) it confuses the minds of the pupils, by direct- 
ing their attention to too great a variety of objects, 
being something like the effort we should have to make 
to acquire two languages at the same time: it involves 
immense labor and fatigue both on the part of the in- 
structors and the pupils, inasmuch as the syllabic di- 
vision of words, their accent, and the differences be- 
tween orthoepy and orthography, must be clearly com- 
municated—a task of tremendous difficulty, and in most 
cases a hopeless one: it prevents the instructor from 
devoting his labors to more pupils, and to a more im- 
portant part of education—the actual communication 
of knowledge, and the unfolding of the powers of the 
human mind; and it discourages the pupils by its ex- 
treme irksomeness; whereas, communication by their 
own language of signs, the basis of all their instruction, 
and of which our written and spoken language is only a 
translation, is easy and delightful to them. I might 
also add, that it diverts the mind of the instructor from 
that to which all his ingenuity and skill should be di- 
rected, improving the language of signs, on which every 
step in the instruction of the deaf and dumb must of 
necessity rest. 


“Besides, how much more interesting to a person 
of feeling and taste (though this, to be sure, is a thing 
of minor consideration) is the silent language of the 
countenance, gestures, and the fingers, than the harsh 
and discordant sounds which they must utter who can- 
not regulate and modify the tones of their voice! 

“But I will rest the whole matter on two experi- 
ments. Let a pupil of the French school, who has been 
taught one year, be compared with one of equal intelli- 
gence in the English school who has been taught two 
years, and I will venture to say, the former will have 
made as much progress in written language and in the 
true import of words as the latter. 

“The other experiment to which I allude is, that 
two pupils shall be required to communicate their 
thoughts intelligibly to a stranger who has learned the 
finger alphabet (which may be learned in a few hours); 
the one by articulation, and the other by this alphabet; 
and also to receive answers—in the one case from the 
lips, and in the other from the hand; and let it be noticed 
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which of the two will accomplish this object with the 
most dispatch. I will pledge myself to talk more rapid- 
ly with a well-instructed deaf and dumb person on any 
subject proposed, by means of the finger alphabet, than 
any deaf and dumb person taught articulation can do 
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with yourself. There are in this city, I dare say, one — 


hundred acquaintances of my deaf and dumb friend 
Mr. —————,, whom you know, who can converse with 
him on the fingers with five times the rapidity with 
which the most adroit penman can write. Can the deaf 
and dumb who articulate carry on conversation with 
this rapidity? By the way, it is matter of astonishment 
to me, that the schools in Great Britain should persist 
in using the alphabet on both hands, when the French 
alphabet on one is just as distinct, and more graceful, 
flowing, and rapid; while it leaves one hand at liberty 
to make signs, or for various other useful purposes. 
It is often of immense advantage to be explaining by a 
sign with one hand, the very word which you are spell- 
ing with the other. But my thoughts have carried me 
too far. Pardon my prolixity, and also the hurried 
manner in which I write; but I am stealing the time for 
writing from the hours of slumber. Adieu.” 


A REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


[From the Christian Observer, December, 1818, p. 787.—On 
file at the Boston Public Library. ] 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer: 


Will you permit me to make an observation or two 
on an article that appeared in your Number for August, 
entitled, “The Expediency of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb to articulate.” The nameless correspondent of 
your correspondent B. says, ‘““My grand effort would be, 
as soon as possible, to teach my pupils that they have 
something within them that feels and thinks,” etc. This, 
to say the least of it, appears to me to be an effort with- 
out an object. They are as conscious of the capacity 
as their teacher. But by what name they are to desig- 
nate the faculty—whether animus, me, or soul—will de- 
pend upon him. 

It has often excited my astonishment to meet with 
persons, otherwise very intelligent, either altogether 
sceptical, or quite lost in the labyrinth of metaphysical 
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fancies, when the subject of teaching the naturally deaf 
and dumb has been agitated by them. I never could 
account for it in any other way than by supposing that 
they had not attentively considered wherein these mutes 
resemble, and wherein they differ from, the rest of their 


species. Are they not dumb only because they are deaf. 


The resemblance, I think, is complete in natural capacity 
to apprehend. The difference consists in an accidental 
defect, precluding the acquisition of a mother-tongue in 
the ordinary way. Give them this and you supply them 
with a fulcrum, to overthrow the mass of ignorance 
that weighs them down. The wall of separation re- 
moved, they are no longer alone in the social circle— 
they are enlivened by conversation—instructed by the 
page of history—enlightened and comforted by the rec- 
ords of eternal truth—and are in every view, elevated 
to the rank of their fellow-beings. All this, I maintain, 
is accomplished by the plain, rational, and practicable 
method of teaching them the language of the country 
where they happen to be situated, or, in other words, 
giving them a mother-tongue. 


To effect this, we must, if we expect success, follow 
the course by which words have acquired value and 
significancy with ourselves: we therefore name things 
to the deaf and dumb, and teach them to name them 
also. By things is not here meant external objects only, 
or such insulated names as grammarians call substan- 
tives, but allthat isthe subject of our percipient faculties, 
in the form of being, attribute, action, and relation. Be it 
remembered, that we came to the possession of our 
mother-tongue, the foundation of the whole super- 
structure of our most refined speculations, solely by 
the reiteration of those names (words or phrases) being 
made intelligible to us, through the medium of the 
organ of hearing, as constantly applied to the percep- 
tions which they serve to note. Happily for the deaf 
and dumb, words or names may be seen and felt, as well 
asheard. The arts of writing and printing speak to the 
eye:certain visible characters have a conventional value; 
and combinations of these characters serve men to name 
or call by, as well as articulate sounds, of which thev are 
to us the representatives. It is necessary, therefore, 
I conceive, on the very threshold of our instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, if we mean to teach them written 
language, to make them well acquainted with the charac- 
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ters or letters, their intention and value, before we 
trouble them with the application of their combinations. 
They may be shown to them in succession. They may be 
formed by the hand with pen or pencil: still they are 
something external, and very unmeaning to the mute 
learners. Not so when you teach them a series of move- 
ments (or distinct actions) of the organs of speech, 
which they can see in others, and feel in themselves, as- 
sociable in their minds and memories with the charac- 
ters they have been required to look at and to trace. 
From that time these become the indices or exponents 
of things, and acquire a value with the learner as the 
representatives or names of acts they have learnt to per- 
form by organs hitherto dormant, but which they feel 
to be perfectly well adapted to the use they have been 
taught to make of them. Letters (the alphabet of the 
language they are about to learn) are no longer strange 
unmeaning strokes; they have become intimately con- 
nected with the very frame of the learners—a part of 
themselves, as it were. For, efface the tablet of the deaf 
incipient speaker, or remove him from the means of 
writing, he can still go through his acts, associated with 
the visible appearances in question, and presently be- 
comes sensible of a new power, that of being readily able 
to excite, in others, associations similar to his own—he 
sounds a letter, we write it—we sound one (letting him 
see, of course the motion of our organs), he writes it. 
Is not this conversation? Can it be doubted whether 
the parties understand each other? 

Is, then, this simple convention unimportant? Is 
it not the very basis of all artificial language; and is this 
additional hold of a thing to be remembered of little 
worth? Those only, I conceive, will answer in the af- 
firmative who have not sufficiently attended to the oper- 
ations of their own minds, and who have overlooked 
the force of association and analogy in every mental 
process. Details would carry me far beyond the limits 
of a communication like this, else it were easy to 
demonstrate that the principle applies a fortiori to 
words, or combinations of letters, as the nomenclature 
of thought. 


In this view, teaching articulation to the deaf and 
dumb rests its most important advantages on its utility, 
as the means to an end; namely, the more speedy and 
perfect acquisition of language; not the fanciful passig- 
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raphy of methodized signs (that could be useful only 
were all the world deaf and dumb, or to whole com- 
munities of such mutes), but the language of their fami- 
lies, their neighbours and countrymen; that which, in 
fact, would have been their mother-tongue, had nature 
not deprived them of the usual inlet. It is needless, 
therefore, I think, to waste time in talking about har- 
monious or inharmonious pronunication: no rational 
person ought to expect the speech of those who never 
heard, to be modulated into rhythmical harmony; music 
and oratory may, and must, be readily given up. But 
there are other valuable ends to be answered by artic- 
ulation: the most important of all is that already insisted 
upon; the next to it is the communication of thought. 
For I am warranted in saying, that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred deaf and dumb persons (memory and in- 
tellect being acute) may be brought, provided the educa- 
ation be begun sufficiently early, to articulate in a 
manner not intolerably harsh, and abundantly intelligible 
to all who are in habits of intercourse with them. And 
who, I would ask, are so much interested in understand- 
ing them? But suppose the worst; let them fall in with 
strangers, whose ears, unaccustomed, to their less 
perfect articulation, feel it unpleasant, or even unin- 
telligible. What hinders their use of writing, the manual 
alphabet, or “look and gesture,” if required? Is there 
any thing to preclude this simply from the circum- 
stance of their being able to converse in another way 
with those who like to hear them, because they can 
readily understand them? It must not for a moment 
be imagined that teaching to speak narrows the capacity 
for other modes of communication: signs, when duly 
estimated, are used as the connecting link between the 
deaf and their teacher. Articulation hinders nothing; 
it furthers much; it is a superadded faculty, and may be 
used or not, at pleasure. It is felt and valued as such 
by all who, with it, have acquired a knowledge of the 
language used by those around them: it is thus felt, 
also, by the parent, the brother, the friend, and com- 
panion, of these unfortunate individuals. 


It is far from my wish to make comparisons that 
might lead to invidious discussions. I reluctantly, there- 
fore, allude to the terms “French school” and “English 
school,” brought forward in the paper which gave rise 
to these remarks. But I must affirm, that if the com- 
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parison should be found to be as disadvantageous to 
the “English school” as B’s correspondent states; it 
will arise from other causes than the one to be in- 
ferred from his words. Is this gentleman aware that 
the venerable Principal of the “French school,” while 
in London, expressed his conviction of the advantages 
of teaching articulation to the naturally deaf and dumb, 
declaring his intention of introducing it into the institu- 
tion at Paris on his return? And that, if the journals of 
a few months back may be credited, it has actually been 
there introduced with some success? 

Not having read or heard, that I remember, the 
observations of Professor Dugald Stewart on the sub- 
ject, I cannot reply to them: but no name can weigh 
against convictions derived from actual observation. 

“The methodizing and perfectioning of signs” falls 
properly to those who think the deaf and dumb incap- 
able of learning a language common to their country- 
men, or who imagine the generalization of ideas by 
manual signs the most perfect of all languages. If it be 
so, why not substitute it in the place of all others? 
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Data from Institutions for the Deaf. 


Mr. Frank B. Yates, superintendent of the Arkansas School 
for the Deaf, published last spring an interesting compilation, 
in tabular form, of the answers received to inquiries regarding 
matters on which the heads of institutions frequently need to 
be informed. In thus placing the data at the service of other 
superintendents, he has done a favor which we are sure is high- 
ly appreciated. There are in all 48 questions, which were ad- 
dressed to 49 schools, 6 of which make no reply to any of the 
queries. Of the remaining 43, a large proportion do not an- 
swer the questions relating to salaries, apparently not caring 
to have such details of their affairs made public. 

The table gives the number of pupils in each school, the 
number of literary teachers, the number of pupils in the speech 
department, number of pupils in the manual department, and 
number of teachers in manual department. The replies to the 
query as to the proper size of a speech class place the number of 
pupils at from 6 to 12, most favoring 10; while the estimate of 
the proper number of pupils for a manual class ranges from 8 
to 18. The lowest salary paid to a male teacher of speech, with 
board, is $600, and highest, $1,300; without board, lowest $700, 
and highest $1,600. For female teachers of speech, the salaries 
are, with board, lowest $450; highest $1,200; without board, 
lowest $400, highest $1,400. Manual teachers receive, with 
board, males, from $447 to $1,300; females, from $400 to $1,200; 
without board, males, from $800 to $1,600; females, from $500 
to $1,250. Industrial teachers receive, with board, from $400 
to $1,000; without board, from $600 to $1,100. Art teachers 
are paid, with board, from $300 to $555; without board, from 
$525 to $1,100. The per capita cost of maintenance and in- 
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struction ranges from $135 to $300. 20 schools think their per 
capita allowance should be increased, while 9, among which we 
note the one having the lowest, do not. The salaries paid super- 
intendents or principals vary from $850 to $3,000. The lowest 
salary paid inexperienced teachers is $90, and the highest, $500. 

Regarding the proper age for admission of pupils, one 
gives as low as 4 and one as high as 9, but 6 and 7 years are 
favored by the majority. The number of years the pupil should 
remain in school is given at from 9 to 13. Two principals say 
they should remain indefinitely until they complete the course. 

To the question whether speech teaching is advancing or 
on the wane in the United States, 26 claim it is advancing; 1 
that it is waning; and 6 that it is stationary. Asked whether 
speech pupils should be put in separate buildings located on the 
same grounds with and close to sign pupils, yet be forbidden to 
associate with them and learn signs, 26 answer “No”; 2, “Yes.” 
To the query whether speech pupils should be placed in separate 
classes, and taught wholly by speech in a school where sign and 
speech pupils mingle freely, 33 say “Yes”; 2, “No.” 12 favor 
separate classes in both speech and drill classes, and 22 do not. 
12 favor drill classes in speech pupils taken from manual classes, 
and 23 do not. 33 superintendents or principals believe in the 
combined system of instruction; 5 in the oral; and 1 in the 
manual. 32 believe in signs; 4 do not; 1 favors them in lectures 
but not otherwise. 8 believe signs should be encouraged in 
the school-room; 18, that they should not; and three others give 
a qualified affirmative. 21 believe that signs should be used in 
the school-room; 8 that they should not; and 10, to some ex- 
tent. 3 say that writing and the manual alphabet should take 
the place of signs entirely; 27, they should not; and 6 say “large- 
ly.” 

6 think that teachers should board in a school for the deaf; 
23, that they should not; and 2 answer “both.” 2 claim teach- 
ers should be required to eat with pupils; 29, that they should 
not. All believe superintendents should be allowed to appoint 
their support. To the question, “Should inexperienced teach- 
ers ever be appointed in schools for the deaf?” 9 answer “Yes”; 
23, “No”; and 6 say “it depends.” 33 favor increasing de- 
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serving new teachers’ salary yearly until a fair salary is reached; 
I does not; I says teachers should be paid for services rendered 
or aS experience warrants. In answer to, “Should pupils be 
required to do dining-room or laundry work, except to learn 
how to do it?” 13 answer “Yes”; 24, “No.” With one exception 
all are agreed that this work should not be permitted to interfere 
with school work. The superintendents and principals are 
unanimous in endorsing the cottage system for little ones. 

The tabulated answers are accompanied by numerous foot 
notes explanatory of or qualifying them. In a concluding note 
Superintendent Yates says: “In answer to our question, ‘Please, 
in a few words, give your definition of a combined system 
school for the deaf,’ we received a great number of answers. 
We believe the following answer will be about the concensus 
of opinion: It is a school which uses any, or all methods, or 
systems and instructs each child by that method which best suits 
its individual capabilities and needs, the chief aim being mental 
development.” 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., September; 

1903. 

The leading article in this issue is “Libraries in State 
Schools for the Deaf,” a thesis for the degree of Bachelor of 
Library Science in the State Library School of the University 
of Illinois, presented June, 1903, by Miss Helen T. Kennedy, 
formerly librarian in the Illinois School at Jacksonville. It con- 
tains much interesting information regarding the size, char- 
acter, circulation, and methods of using the libraries in the 
various schools for the deaf, and offers suggestions on their 
organization and cataloguing to those who may have them in 
charge. There is also a discussion of the value of reading to 
the deaf, and of the methods for cultivating a taste for profitable 
literature. The author believes that the librarian should be 
neither a teacher, clerk, or other officer of the school to whom 
the duties of the position would be subsidiary, but one who 
would devote her whole time to the work. A list of most popular 
books in the various schools is a valuable feature of the article. 
“Schools for the Deaf and the Blind not Charitable Institutions” 
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a paper read by Dr. E. A. Fay before the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, N. E. A., last July, an abstract of 
which is given in the report of that meeting in this issue of the 
Review. It is a full, clear, and logical statement of the grounds 
on which schools for the deaf claim to be educational, not chari- 
table, institutions. 

“The Meeting of the Department of Special Education, of 
the National Educational Association, Boston, 1903,” and “The 
Thirteenth Meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” occupy much space in the 
number. ‘The Importance of Developing the Artistic Faculties 
of our Pupils,’ by Mary Roland Beattie, teacher of art in the 
Flint, Michigan, School, contains little that is new, but states in 
an interesting way facts that should be kept before the profes- 
sion. There is the usual collection of school notes and mis- 
cellany. 


Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland [Or- 
yan of the Institutions for the Deaf of Germany]. Friedberg. 
June, July, and August, 1903. 

“The meeting of the Association of German Teachers of 
the Deaf.” This meeting which is expected to be very largely 
attended by teachers, not only from Germany but also from 
foreign countries, is appointed to be held at Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, September 27th to 30th, 1903. 

“Defects in the organization of the Norwegian system of 
deaf-mute education,” by J. A. Fjértoft, Christiania. Only one 
year of probation is allowed for dividing the pupils according 
to their talents and their ability to derive real profit from in- 
struction in the different branches. This time should unques- 
tionably be extended, for one year is too short for the teacher 
to form a correct judgment of his different pupils. Two years 
will probably meet all reasonable demands. Another and still 
greater defect of the Norwegian organization is this, that of 
the five institutions for the deaf only two have instruction in 
articulation. It is well known that instruction in articulation 
is most wearing on the nerves and general health of the teach- 
ers. The remedy is to found independent schools, where pupils 
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are received every two years. Another defect is this, that in the 
schools where deaf children are received first, those who have 
learned to use speech at least to some extent, are mixed with 
the newly received children. No one can prevent that signs 
will form the daily means of communication among the chil- 
dren. The remedy is an organization under which all children 
capable of being educated shall remain in one and the same 
school till their confirmation. The main point in every or- 
ganization is the proper division of the pupils according to 
their capacity. “The motions of expression and their relation to 
speech; II, the sign language as a further development of these 
motions; III, the formation of sounds as a further development 
of these motions,” by H. Hoffman, Ratibor, Germany. “In- 
struction in history in institutions for the deaf,” by K. Kraiss, 
‘Biography of Wilhelm Hirzel, Director of the institution for 
the deaf at Gmiund,” by Griesinger; in commemoration of 
Hirzel’s eightieth birthday, July 17, 1903. The life of a man 
who from his earliest youth devoted all energy to the education 
of the deaf; and this with eminent success. Whenever the 
history of German deaf-mute education is written, Hirzel’s name 
will occupy a prominent place. 

“Warning against the introduction of instruction in weav- 
ing in schools for the deaf,” by K. Finckh, Schleswig. In 
the beginning of April, 1903, an exposition of articles of the 
weaving schools in Sweden and Finland was held at the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in Berlin. These articles had been collect- 
ed by Counsellor Hansen of Kiel during a journey through the 
northern countries of Europe. Everybody was surprised to see 
the many and often truly artistic creations of the hand loom; and 
the press of Berlin in giving an account of this exhibition asked 
the question how it was that the German schools did not pro- 
duce similar work. Mr. Finckh thinks that certainly manual 
labor should be taught more than it is at present, but that the 
introduction of instruction in weaving in the German schools 
would be a mistake. Grown up deaf girls of the wealthier classes 
may engage in weaving as a pleasant and artistic recreation; but 
in Germany—where the conditions are far different from those in 
Sweden and Finland and where machinery has long since 
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crowded out the hand loom—deaf children, the majority of 
whom belong to the poorer classes, should be taught some 
trade which, as soon as they leave the school, enables them to 
earn their bread. “Art in the School,” by Hugo Hoffmann, 
Ratibor, Germany. Twenty or thirty years ago the educational 
apparatus in the German schools was of the poorest de- 
scription. This, of course, applied also to the schools for the 
deaf. But with the great industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of Germany, following upon the establishment, in 1871, of 
the new German Empire, a new impetus was also given to educa- 
tion; and one of the results is that, among the rest, it is the 
avowed object of the school to awaken in the pupils an ap- 
preciation of all that is beautiful in art and nature. A large 
firm in Leipzig deals exclusively in pictures to be used in the 
school-rooms. These pictures are by no means of the cheap, 
trashy kind, but are prepared by German artists of the first rank, 
and finished in a truly artistic manner. The price of each 
picture, as large as a large wall map, and ready to hang, is only 3 
marks (71 cents). The subjects embrace: the history of civiliza- 
tion; natural history, geography, history; industry, commerce, 
etc. 

Among the miscellaneous communications we note that 
Mr. Eugene Lutermeister of Aaran, Switzerland, a very talented 
deaf person, well-known among the German speaking nations 
by his beautiful poems, has by the Synod of the Berne Church 
been appointed itinerant preacher to the deaf in the Canton 
of Berne. This meets a long-felt want, and every Sunday Mr. 
Lutermeister preaches to the deaf in the country districts. 


Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of Deaf-mute 

Education], Berlin. June, and August, 1903. 

These numbers contain the following quoted subjects: 
“History of the development of popular ‘readers’ for schools,” 
by P. Odelga. “The School for the Deaf at Genoa,” translated 
from the Italian of Professor Ferreri, by K. Baldrian. “The 
responsibility of the railroad as regards the deaf”: From Vienna 
it is reported that in November, 1902, Franciska, the daughter 
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of Joseph Blaha, a farmer of Kunwitz, went to the River March 
to get some sand, and on her way back had the misfortune in 
crossing the railroad to be run over by a train whose approach 
it was impossible for her to notice with her eyes, as the track 
made a sharp curve at that point. She was hurt so badly that 
one foot had to be amputated and her spine was bent so as to 
produce a hunchback. Her father sued the railroad for dam- 
ages, and although the railroad fought the case from one court 
to the other, maintaining that her father should not have al- 
lowed his deaf daughter to go out by herself, the supreme court 
of the empire at Vienna, to which the case had finally been 
taken, awarded her—as being deaf and therefore unable to hear 
the approach of the train—the sum of 10,000 crowns ($1,930), 
and go thalers (18 cents) a day for life. “Industrial Education 
of the Deaf’: The Director of the School for the deaf at Posen, 
Prussia, Counsellor Radomski, addressed a petition to the Prus- 
sian Lower House to increase the premium which has to be 
paid to tradesmen for a deaf person whom they take as ap- 
prentice, from 150 to 200 marks. Owing to the rise in the price 
of all the necessaries of life, tradesmen are more and more un- 
willing to take deaf persons at the lower premium, and the deaf, 
after leaving school, find it more difficult than formerly to obtain 
employment. The appropriation committee of the Lower House 
has referred the petition to the Royal Ministry of Public In- 
struction, and there are reasonable hopes that it will eventually 
be granted. Counsellor Radomski, after giving a brief history 
of his petition and the causes which led to it, gives some 
general statistics from which we quote the following: In the 
institutions for the deaf of Prussia there are at present 4118 
pupils. As the course in nearly all these institutions occupies 
eight years, 519 pupils, on an average, leave the schools every 
year of which number about 75 per cent., or in round figures 
400, take up some trade. If we make a deduction of about 10 
per cent. for deaths, the premium has to be paid for 360, the 
annual sum for that purpose—assuming that among’ that 
number there are 200 males and 160 females—would, if the pre- 
mium of the former were raised 50 and that of the latter 100 
marks (to 200 for males and 250 for females), amount to only 
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26,000 marks ($6,185) per annum; which the government can 
surely afford to pay. As an instance how a person deaf from 
birth can, by proper training, rise to prominence, we refer to a 
treatise by Dr. Walter Kuntze entitled, “An examination of the 
composition of German and American clover and various kinds 
of vetches during the different stages of their growth, and the 
influence of certain fertilizers on the composition of vetches”; 
which treatise (published in 1903) gained the author the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Leipzig. Al- 
though the treatise is by persons acquainted with the subject 
pronounced a classical work and of the greatest value to 
farmers, it is of special interest to all friends of the deaf as show- 
ing what our present education of the deaf can accomplish. 
Kuntze was born in Halle, and was so hard of hearing from his 
birth that it was only possible by means of the speaking tube to 
have some slight but very imperfect communication with him. 
His first instruction he received from a private teacher of the 
deaf in his native city, and then entered the institution for the 
deaf at Brunswick. Here he was soon considered the brightest 
scholar of the institution. In a short time he could rapidly 
read every word from the lips of the teacher, so much so that 
instruction could be imparted to him exactly as if he could hear. 
In 1882, Kuntze entered the institution at Hildesheim, where, 
for various reasons, he did not feel at home. When his father 
wrote to the director concerning his son, he replied, “Your son 
no longer needs a teacher of the deaf. Send him to some 
college!” Kuntze, therefore, returned to Halle, entered the 
college, passed his examinations brilliantly, and was fully de- 
termined to become a writer on scientific and philosophical sub- 
jects, when his health broke down; and he was advised by his 
physician to choose some career which would keep him in the 
Open air most of the time. He, therefore, chose agriculture, 
studied practically on a farm in Mecklenburg; and now, totally 
restored, manages a large farm of his father’s and devotes his 
leisure moments to scientific subjects bearing on agriculture. 
As Kuntze is comparatively young yet, it is certain that he will 
make a name for himself as an author and an authority in agri- 
culture. 
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Rassegna della Educazione dei Sordomuti [Review of the 
Education of the Deaf], edited by E. Scuri. Naples. Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May. 

The following from the American Annals for May is quoted: 
“In reply to the criticism of the Annals of last September 
(Vol. XLVII, p. 379), upon the low standard of attainment ad- 
vocated by Mr. G. Ferreri in the revised edition of his ‘Il Sor- 
domuto e la sua Educazione,’ Mr. Ferreri explains in Rassegna 
for February, 1903, that he did not mean to assert that all the 
deaf without exception are inferior in mental capacity to hearing 
persons, nor to oppose under all circumstance provision for the 
higher education of such as are capable of pursuing it. In his 
argument he had especially in mind the schools of Italy, and 
it was in consideration of their limited resources that he advocat- 

ed a low standard, believing that the aim should be to give a 

minimum instruction to as large a number as possible rather 

than a fuller instruction to a favored few. It does not then 
necessarily follow, as we inferred, that, if he is right, we in 

America, with our higher standard of attainment, are all wrong.” 


P. Fornari explains the debate which has arisen between 
the various writers concerning Oral instruction, in regard to the 
method of the first instruction, if it should be analytical or 
synthetical. That is, whether one should teach the entire word 
or its elements. Putting aside the choice of terms, the author 
holds that the first teaching of the deaf must be based upon the 
elements of the word, coming by degrees to the formation of the 
complete word. This is also the opinion of Kull, the principal 
of the school at Zurich, who treated the same subject at the 
Congress of 1901, held at Zurich, by the teachers of Switzerland 
and South Germany. 

P. Fornari in an almost humorous article speaks of the 
requisites necessary for a good teacher of articulation, of 
which we give a brief summary: 


Physical requisites: 


1. A fine mouth of normal shape, size, and movement; 
with regular teeth, white and clean, having no windows or 
doors. The angle of the lower jaw must be such that in speak- 
ing the lower incisors are sufficiently separate from the upper 
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ones to allow the tongue to be seen. A flexible tongue, rather 
narrow and pointed. 

2. A face, if not beautiful, at least interesting. It is not 
well, however, to have a face made irregular by the eyes or nose, 
or unsymmetrical in shape, or disfigured by scars or any other 
physical deformity. Nora nervous face, or silly or even a stupid, 
rigid, wooden, apathetic one; and neither a gloomy face, nearly 
frowning, or too changeable, restless, without a smile, or apt to 
giggle or to sneer. 

3. In person not deformed, of a dignified presence with- 
out affectation, erect carriage but not stiff. 

4. A healthy, robust, strong constitution, capable of en- 
durance. 

5. A pronunciation without defect. 

6. A valid age, that is from 20 to’40 years at the most, 
with the obligation of having the teeth replaced if any have been 
lost. 

Mental requisites: 

1. An intellectual patience. 

2. An energetic character, frank, cheerful, and jovial. 

3. Artistic taste. 

4. Good temper. 

5. To have an ideal, that is to aim for the greatest possible 
perfection. 

G. Ferreri gives a specimen chapter of his notes on the 
schools of the United States. This volume, which promises to 
be interesting for all educators of the deaf, has the following 
title: “Education of the Deaf. Comparative notes in regard to 


the American Schools.” 


El Sordomudo Argentino [The Argentine Deaf-Mute]. Nos. 
II, 12, and a supplementary December number. Buenos 
Aires. 

A biographical sketch of Prof. P. Fornari, the former 
principal of the R. Normal School of Milan, precedes an article 
by him containing good advice to young teachers of the deaf. 
He recommends study and practical experience, for he believes 
that these two things will suffice to persuade one that the Oral 
Method is the best, the only one in the world which can really 
restore the deaf-mute to social life, transforming him into a 
complete man. 
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“The speech of many of the deaf as the principal motive 
for accusation against the German method,” is the conclusion 
of a study published in the Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung, 
and translated by G. Ferreri. P. Molina gives some statistical 
notes in regard to the education of the deaf in Spain. The 
figures show that although Spain is really the cradle of the in- 
struction of the deaf, yet at present she provides this blessing 
for only a privileged few. The Institution of Madrid is the only 
official school for the deaf. Barcelona, Salamanca, Santiago, 
Burgos, Zaragoza, Sevilla e Valenza are the existing schools 
there. Add to these, three small private schools. Comparing 
the number of deaf now admitted to school, with the number 
of those existing in Spain, and the result is that only 3.42 
per cent. enjoy at present the benefit of the schools. J. R. 
D’Alfonso concludes his study on the “Psychology of Lan- 
guage.” The supplement to number 12 contains a report of the 
scholastic exercises held in Buenos Aires and in La Plata. The 
editor, J. Pablo Diaz Gomez, translates from Italian into 
Spanish the entire Appendix of the first volume of “The Deaf 
and his Education,” by G. Ferreri, with the title: “The Teaching 
of Language to the Deaf.” 


L’ Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of the Deaf], 
edited by G. Ferreri. Siena, Italy. March, April, May, 
June, and July. 

The editor of this periodical, in order to demonstrate the 
historical importance of the works of Dr. Wallis, professor of 
mathematics at Oxford, in regard to the instruction of the deaf, 
has collected and translated the letters of Wallis to Boyle, 
Beverly, and Amman (1661-1700). These letters are preceded 
by some bibliographical notes in regard to the author, and by 
a biblographical notice stating where and how these same letters 
were published. He also publishes a complete translation from 
the German of chaptetr XI of the new study of Dr. Bezold 
(Munich), upon the traces of hearing found by him in examin- 
ing 456 deaf persons. 
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P. Fornari has undertaken the translation from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Gude’s book about the Laws of Physiology and 
Psychology on the formation of movement and the instruction — 
of the deaf. Copious notes in the translation illustrate and ex- 
plain the worth of the German publication. E. Scuri refers to 
the conclusions and propositions made at the Italian Pedago- 
gical Congress held at Naples (1900), upon the question: “What 
contribution can the elementary teacher give to the education 
of the deaf?” There is reproduced in this magazine the article of 
Mrs. S. J. Monro, published in the February number of our 
Review. The editor calls the attention of the Italian teachers 
of the deaf to the importance and value of breathing through 
the nose, and expresses the hope that a special exercise for 
regulating the respiration of the deaf may result in improving 
their voice. 

L’Educazione offers in each number abundant notices of 
schools for the deaf in every part of the world, and the editor 
wishes to ask the American Institutions through us, to send him 
the annual and biennial reports published in the United States. 

The editor in speaking of the sad condition of deaf artisans 
and artists, proposes an exhibition of the works of art by the 
Italian deaf, in connection with the great exhibition which they 
are preparing to hold at Milan in 1905. This proposal is sus- 
tained and upheld by P. Fornari, who invites the friends of the 
deaf to join in a voluntary subscription for meeting the neces- 
sary expenses in order to realize this idea. 

There is a collection of the notices which have reached 
Europe in regard to the acousticon of Mr. Hutchinson, but 
Italian criticism throws cold water upon the fire of enthusiasm 
aroused by these notices. 


Report of the School for the Deaf at Porto, Portugal, 

for the year 1901-1902. 

The director of the Deaf-Mute Institute Aranjo Porto, 
Portugal, in his annual report for the school year 1901-1902, 
reports forty-four pupils in the school at the beginning of the 
school term (June 30, 1901). During the year, 15 pupils entered 
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the school and 9 left, thus making a total of 49 pupils in the 
school at the beginning of the term 1902-1903. Of these, 40 
were males and g females. Their ages ranged from 7 to 18 
years. The director dwells upon the importance of limiting the 
time when pupils may enter the Institute to the first few days at 
the beginning of the school year, and so obviate the necessity of 
forming new classes, which greatly interferes with the regular 
course of instruction. 

Special rooms have been fitted up during the year for 
manual training. In addition to receiving regular instruction in 
trades, the pupils do considerable work for private parties dur- 
ing the year. In January, 1902, the Institute opened a special 
course in pedagogy, attended by three pupils. The curriculum 
of the school embraces: Articulation and language, penman- 
ship, elementary and geometrical drawing, freehand drawing, 
painting, water color, modeling, reading and text interpretation, 
grammar, analysis, arithmetic and the metrical system, geogra- 
phy, history of Portugal, ethics, gymnastics, shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, and printing. 


“On the Necessity of a sure Means of Communication 
in the Instruction of the Deaf,’’ by G. Forchhammer, 
Director of the Institution for the Deaf at Nyborg, Den- 
mark. 

We may well congraulate Denmark, always prominent in 
the matter of deaf-mute education, on having produced a work 
like the present. It is a handsomely printed volume of 272 pages, 
in large 8 vo. and may well be termed a classical and exhaustive 
work on the subject, just such a one as we would expect from 
Mr. Forchhammer with his long and large experience. Our 
space is too limited for lengthy extracts from the book; we 
possibly do not agree with everything Mr, Forchhammer says, 
but the book in English form would certainly prove interesting 
also to American readers. We give here the headings of the 
different chapters: The terms “congruence” and ‘‘correspond- 
ence.” By the first term Mr. Forchhammer understands the 
agreeing, point for point, of two like series, e. g., two series of 
signs of language; whilst by the second term he understands the 
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agreeing of two series which are unlike. Speech as a means of 
communication for the deaf, with the two sub-headings: 1. 
Studies concerning the modulation of sounds, and 2, articulation 
in schools for the deaf. Speech as a means of communication 
with the deaf, lip-reading. Writing as an aid to the speech 
method, as a means of communication for pronunciation (writing 
sounds). Writing as a means of communication in language. 
Acquiring speech: with the following sub-headings: The way 
in which a normally endowed child acquires speech; Nature an 
aid to instruction; Instruction in foreign languages in the 
common schools; Imitative instruction in speech in schools for 
the deaf. Free means of communication: the “mouth-hand” 
system. The importance of remnants of hearing. 


L'Idiozia [Idiocy], by Dr. Paul Sollier, Translation from Eng- 
lish into Italian, with a Preface and Notes of P. Parise. 
Florence. 

Our readers can see and consult the English edition of this 
book, in which they find much that is new in regard to child- 
study. The Italian edition adds to the scientific value of this 
work by a precious contribution of pedagogical experience. P. 
Parise, a teacher of the deaf according to the Oral Method, has 
attended for many years to the education of feeble-minded 
children, and therefore he is in a favorable condition for com- 
menting upon the suggestions of science for the education of 
these unhappy children. 

The work is divided into ten chapters: Definitions, Classi- 
fications, Causes, Pathological Anatomy, Symptomatology, Will, 
Diagnosis, Course and Duration, Complications and Results, 
Prognosis, Treatment. 

Among the various definitions of idiocy given by the 
author, the opinion of Séguin seems quite important from the 
pedagogical point of view, according to whom the feeble-minded 
children are normal, but less advanced than other children 
of the same age, both in physical and psychic conditions: be- 
sides this he thinks that idiocy does not show itself until from 
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the eighth to the fifteenth year of age, and then in consequence 
of the condition of the brain. 


Attention is the key to the diagnosis of idiocy, but the study 
of this presupposes the existence of sensation and perception. 
Attention is also the basis of the education and of the intellectual 
development. Therefore taking attention as the starting point 
of our researches, we can classify idiocy in the following manner: 
1. Absolute idiocy (complete impossibility of attention); 2. 
simple idiocy (feebleness and difficulty of attention); imbecility 
(instability of attention). 


Attention stands in relation with the liveliness of the first 
impressions. Hence as these are very faint in deficient children, 
it results that either their attention is not awakened, or only so 
with the greatest difficulty. This defect prevents the child 
from perceiving the sensations clearly, which in this way remain 
isolated and without any connection between them. From this 
comes the lack of ideas and of knowledge, and hence the state 
of idiocy which progresses continually. The arrest in psychic 
development in deaf children is due to the same cause; but as the 
intelligent deaf child can put his other senses into action, his 
attention can be awakened immediately and exercised. There- 
fore the preparatory schools and the kindergartens are to be 
recommended for deaf children who are not yet of a school age. 


Their preparation for school cannot be accomplished better 
than in the kindergarten. Their attention is put into action not 
only in the brief lessons and in the Froebelian exercises, but 
also and perhaps still more in the common recreations. It is, 
however, necessary to distinguish between the two forms of 
attention. The first is spontaneous and natural, the other de- 
termined and acquired. In the examination of backward chil- 
dren, one should aim at the first form, because the second can- 
not be other than the result of their early education. In order 
to initiate this, one must make use of the credulity of children, 
derived from their lack of reflection. This in fact cannot come 
until later, that is, when the child in believing the first com- 
munications, begins to form ideas and to acquire primary knowl- 
edge. 
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Feeble-minded children are generally affected by perversion 
of the instincts. Since the most valuable instinct to be used for 
the early education is that of imitation, it is necessary for the 
teacher to discover if in the child the imitation is real, or if it 
is perverted into a stupid dissimulation. The importance of 
education for children who from physical or psychic defects re- 
quire a special school, is enforced by the fact of the existence 
of a hereditary organic memory. Given this circumstance, the 
educator has a good foundation for his work of forming and de- 
veloping the child,even when of very small intelligence. Another 
element upon which to base the education is constituted by the 
sentiments, afterwards come the emotions and their expression. 

Many authors believed it wise to found the classification of 
idiocy upon the development of language; but comparative ob- 
servations made between the symbolic forms of expression used 
by the idiotic and those used by normal children have not justi- 
fied this classification. 

In regard to the deaf, however, the examination of the sense 
of hearing should be the foundation of all. It is a fact well 
known to educators of the deaf, that often individuals with a 
perceptible remnant of hearing are the most intractable to learn- 
ing the spoken word. In such cases one should distinguish 
well between idiocy and deaf-mutism, because the number of 
these hearing-mutes is increasing, and wrongly so, the percent- 
age of the deaf of little intelligence. 

The opposite case is also frequent, that there are idiots 
who succeed in pronouncing quite well, not only words but also 
entire sentences, without being able, however, to seize their 
meaning: and thus they offer us a proof that words and ideas 
can be entirely independent of each other. 

Of great importance are the hints which the author Dr. 
Sollier, and the commentator P. Parise, give in this valuable 
pamphlet, upon the diagnosis, prognosis, and the treatment of 
idiocy, and of all the psychic disturbances of children of little 
intelligence. We believe that the study of this work must offer 
a secure basis also for the education of the deaf, and we would 
therefore recommend this work of Sollier to the educators of 
the deaf. 
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La Voce nel linguaggio e nel canto [The Voice in Language 
and in Song]. by Prof. G. Ferreri, Docent in the R. Uni- 


versity of Rome. 

These are six lectures given at the Popular University of 
Rome by Prof. Gherardo Ferreri, a specialist for the diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat. The author describes thoroughly the 
organs of speech, comparing them with those of the vertebrate 
animals. Afterwards he speaks about the voice and respiration, 
giving many valuable indications on the intensity, pitch, and 
quality of the voice. Many useful hints are given in connection 
with the art of phonation in speech and song. “In various in- 
dividuals, says Prof. F., the differences of voice depend upon 
the size of the larynx; the larger it is, the lower the voice is; the 
smaller it is, the higher the voice is.” The greatest defect of 
the voice of the deaf is included in this principle, and teachers 
should be careful to avoid developing to excess the larynx of 
their pupils. A favorable condition for a good phonation is the 
regular, rhythmical, and continuous movements of the chest and 
lungs. For this purpose it is necessary to provide a rather 
large development of the thorax. Special exercises are suggest- 
ed in order to acquire a regular function of the respiration 
through the nose. 


Visible Speech, the first attempt in Japan to adopt 
Professor A. Melville Bell’s system in teaching the Japanese 
language; by Shinji Isawa. Tokyo, Japan. 

The author is probably the most distinguished educational 
authority in Japan. Although he has written many educational 
treatises, and more exhaustive works devoted to various special 
phases of education, it appears he never prepared strictly text 
books for schools, but devoted his labors generally to cl'ucidat- 
ing principles and impressing upon others the necessity of their 
practical application. A man of a logical trend of mind and 
keen intellectual grasp, he early discovered in attempting to 
learn divers foreign languages, that owing to the want of any 
universally recognized scientific standard of phonetics, and the 
absence in his own country of properly qualified instructors, his 
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efforts to acquire correctness in foreign pronunciation were 
questionable. He therefore went abroad, and soon discovered 
that his apprehensions were well founded. Upon arrival in 
America, he soon realized that his pronunciation of English 
was faulty, and could not be understood, and he himself could 
not understand when he was spoken to in English. This fact 
disturbed him greatly until one day in 1876, at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition, whilst engaged in examining the educa- 
tional exhibits, he observed among other, to him, strange 
devices, an illustrated system of universal alphabetics invented 
to teach the deaf how correctly to articulate English. He ex- 
amined the subject critically, and felt convinced that if the deaf 
could thus be taught to articulate correctly, there was no reason 
why the system should not prove equally applicable in teaching 
English pronunciation correctly to the Japanese. He at once 
determined to seek the author and inventor of what was termed 
“Visible Speech,” and went to Boston, where he was cordially 
received by Professor Bell, and, in a comparatively brief space of 
time, had his faults of speech effectually corrected. His per- 
sonal practical experience caused Mr. Isawa to espouse the 
cause of “Visible Speech.” On returning to Japan satisfied 
that the scientific basis of Visible Speech amply covered a scope 
wherewith primarily to secure a correct pronunciation of his 
own native language, (which, owing to faulty instruction had 
sadly deteriorated in certain provinces), he first set about to pre- 
pare the way by visiting, in 1899, localities in northern Japan 
where this deterioration had been most deplorable, and deliver- 
ing lectures upon the subject before the educational association 
of that region. Although, as usual in such efforts, he encount- 
ered untold opposition on the part of those addicted to the errors 
they had grown up with, his labors nevertheless bore effective 
fruit, and two teachers were sent to Tokio to be instructed in 
Visible Speech and its adaptation in correcting faulty Japanese 
pronunciation. After completing their training, these instructors 
returned to their several provinces, and meeting with signal 
success in the schools where they taught, the system will no 
doubt eventually be generally adopted, as its prime mover, Mr. 
Isawa, at present, and for years past, has occupied the highest 
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position in the educational department of the imperial govern- 
ment of Japan. The author, however, does not content him- 
self practically and scientifically in thus correcting the faults 
which crept into the pronunciation of the Japanese language 
owing to the want of a fixed educational standard, but insists 
that the same system shall be applied in Japanese institutions 
to the teaching of all foreign languages. It certainly speaks 
well for the keen discernment of Mr. Isawa in having discovered 
this effective means wherewith to secure, for all time, a correct 
pronunciation of the Japanese vernacular, and its endorsement 
by his government redounds anew to the credit and wisdom 
which uniformly in the interest of their people animate the 
rulers of Japan. 


Monographs on the Education of the Blind and Deaf in 
the Kyoto, Japan, Institution. 

Professor Nakamura, instructor of the blind, in part one, 
devotes considerable space to an argument showing the de- 
sirability and necessity of educating the blind, and states that 
their general trend has been to acquire skill in massage, or 
perfect themselves as musicians. 

Part two of this volume is devoted to the instruction of the 
deaf, by Professor Watanabe, who states that dactylology and 
the Oral Method being considered preferable, are employed. 
Considerable space is given to show the manner of phonetical- 
ly using the manual alphabet, and likewise to illustrations ex- 
planatory of instruction in articulation given by means of the 
Bell system of Visible Speech, which is here used in class instruc- 
tion. In conclusion, apart from “Kohi Koho, the great scholar,” 
and “Kekuichi, the statesman,” the known occupations of 76 
graduates are given as follows: 

One each—hotel owner, dyer, umbrella maker, doll manu- 
facturer, fan painter, screen manufacturer, shoemaker, scale- 
maker; two each—velvet artists, merchants, weavers, laborers; 
three each—furniture dealers, machinists, farmers; four each— 
teachers; six each—housekeepers; nine each—embroiderers; ten 
each—tailors; fifteen each—students, (clerks.) 
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Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading, Elward B. Nitchie, New 

York. 

This book as the author informs us is intended not for the 
deaf-mute, but for those commonly called “hard-of-hearing.” 
The author is himself of the latter class, so his work is “the out- 
come of experience, both as a lip-reader and as a teacher of lip- 
reading.” The aim of the book is to enable the learning of the 
art of lip-reading without the direct help of a teacher, and the 
lessons and exercises present material in an orderly develop- 
ment to that end. The work is an octavo of 162 pages, and is 
published by the author, address 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The ‘“‘Grange’’ Reading Book for Deaf Children, by S. Ku:- 
ner, Director of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, London. 
This is a little book of 24 pages, designed, as the author 

says in his preface, “to help the teacher in a small school, where 
it is so frequently desirable that one section of a class should be 
profitably occupied while another is receiving more direct at- 
tention.” The first part of the work consists of charts made up 
of consonant and vowel elements with key words, in series and 
order consistent with the author’s plan; the latter part consists 
of short language exercises, the greater number of them being 
based on the Moritz Hill pictures of which they aim to be de- 
scriptive. The book may be had of the author only, at 61 Night- 
ingale Lane, Balham, London. Price 4 shillings ($1.00) per 
dozen, postage paid. 
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EDITORIAL. 
— on The meeting of Department XVI—the De- 
Meetings partment of Special Education—of the Na- 


tional Educational Association,and the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, held in Boston during the summer, were 
both very successful and pleasant affairs. The Department 
meetings were conducted on different lines from those of pre- 
vious years, in accordance with the change in its purposes and 
methods decided upon at the Minneapolis Convention. Instead 
of small, separate gatherings of teachers of the deaf, the blind, 
and the feeble-minded, each with its interest concentrated on 
its own special work, there were general sessions open to all 
who were connected with the education of children who, for 
any reason, required special means of instruction, and to those 
who might seek, in the experience of the teacher of the ab- 
normal, a philosophic basis for the better development of the 
normal child. As thus conducted, the Department is no longer 
a loose confederation of distinct bodies without mutual interests 
and of but trifling importance as the duplicating in an imperfect 
manner the work of the associations of teachers of the three 
classes represented in it, but a compact organization, with a well 
defined purpose, that is certain in time to work much good, not 
only for defective children in special schools, but also for the 
many thousands who, while able to pursue their studies in the 
general schools, suffer from the ignorance of teachers regarding 
their needs and the best way of meeting them. 

As the National Educational Association exerts a powerful 
influence upon legislation in school matters, the recommenda- 
tions of this Department will carry much greater weight than 
those of an association of teachers of the deaf or of the blind, 
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and it may do much to further a better organization of the 
schools for these classes, and to induce greater liberality in 
their support. It cannot be questioned, for instance, that the 
able exposition made by Dr. E. A. Fay of the principle, that 
schools for the deaf and for the blind are not charitable but 
educational institutions, will not only obtain a much wider 
publicity but will appeal with greater force to the mind of the 
legislator and the publicist from the pages of the report of the 
National Educational Association than it would as part of the 
proceedings of the American Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf. 

The Meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was only for the transaction of 


necessary business. It is greatly to be regretted that a regular . 


summer meeting with its school of practice could not be held, 
as it would certainly have been more largely attended than 
any previous meeting. The expressions of regret over the 
change in the programme that it was thought necessary to make 
late in the spring, were numerous and, in some quarters, where 
the circumstances were not fully understood, vigorous in tone. 
There appears to be a general sentiment in favor of regular 
annual meetings with a summer school for the training of teach- 
ers of speech, and this we believe the Association will shortly 
arrange for. 

Those who attended the Department and the Association 
meetings are under obligations to Miss Sarah Fuller and her 
staff for the many courtesies shown them, and especially for the 
pleasant reception given them at the Horace Mann School on 
the evening of July roth. Ss. G. D. 


The Death of Information comes of the death, on the 4th of 
Dr. Ladreitde © August, 1903, at his home in Paris, of the emi- 
Lacharriere nent physician, Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére, at 
70 years of age. Dr. de Lacharriére will be remembered by 
readers of the REviEw as the President of the Hearing Section 
of the International Congress for the study of questions relating 
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to the education and assistance of the deaf, held at Paris in the 
summer of 1900, and it was undoubtedly due to his earnest en- 
thusiasm and unwearied labors that the great success of the 
Congress was due. Dr. de Lacharriére held for four years the 
position of assistant physician, and for thirty-two years follow- 
ing, the position of physician-in-chief to the National Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes in Paris, from which latter position he retired 
in 1899. He took a lively interest in all questions relating to 
the welfare and advancement of the deaf, informing himself 
fully upon them. On the question of methods he was an un- 
wavering oralist. The high esteem in which he was held by his 
countrymen is evidenced by his numerous honors and offices, 
the government having decorated him an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor of France, and he being also an Officer of the Acade- 
my, a Commander of the Order of Isabelle la Catholique, and 
Chevalier of the Orders of Leopold de Belgique and of Christ 
du Portugal. For thirty years he was at the head of the “Societe 
Centrale d’Education et d’Assistance des Sourds-Muets,” and 
latterly occupied the honorary position of general secretary to 
the society. F. W. B. 


There have been few changes of importance 
Among the Schools made among the executive officers of the 

schools for the deaf during the past summer. 
Mr. Charles P. Gillett, who was appointed acting superintendent 
of the Jacksonville, Ill., school on the death of Dr. Gordon, has 
been elected superintendent. His long experience as a teacher 
and in other capacities in connection with the institution, and 
the traditions inherited from his noble father, Dr. Philip G. 
Gillett, make him a man peculiarly fitted for the position. 


Mr. James Simpson, superintendent of the South Dakota 
School for twenty years, has resigned to devote his whole at- 
tention to stock farming. He is succeeded by Miss Dora Donald, 
lately superintendent of the South Dakota School for the Blind, 
and known to our profession for her remarkable success in 
teaching the deaf-blind girl Linnie Haguewood. 
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Dr. Job Williams of the American School at Hartford, who 
was last year given six months’ leave of absence, has resumed 
his duties, much improved in health. 


There have been numerous changes among the teachers of 
the schools. Among the more important we note the retire- 
ment of Miss Harriet E. Hamilton, who has been connected 
with the Rochester, N. Y., school since it was opened, and that 
of Mr. Linnaeus Roberts, a prominent member of the Western 
Pennsylvania School staff. 


Among material improvements accomplished or projected 
are, at the Kentucky School, a new steam heating and’ power 
plant and laundry building, and two new dormitories, to accom- 
modate one hundred and twenty pupils; at the New York (Fan- 
wood) School, alterations in stairways and erection of fire escapes 
at a cost $18,000; at the Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, School, the 
addition of a large cylinder press to the equipment of the print- 
ing office, and minor improvements; at the Tennessee School, 
the erection of a cottage for boys, to cost $8,500; at the Utah 
School, a new heating plant in a separate building, and a large 
gymnasium and shop building, also other improvements, at a 
total outlay of $20,000; at the Virginia School, the erection of a 
new building; at the North Dakota School, improvements at a 
cost of $20,000; at the Minnesota School, an addition to the 
cabinet shop, and a new school building of stone to be completed 
by January rst; at the Montana School, a new power-house and 
laundry, and a dynamo for electric lighting; at the Illinois 
School, a new chapel, studio and library building is to be erected, 
and new steam and electric plants will be installed. 


Mrs. Margulies and Mrs. Anderson who have jointly con- 
ducted a private school at Washington Heights, New York, 
have dissolved partnership, the former now conducting the 
“Reno Margulies School for Children with Defective Hearing,” 
at 534 W. 187th Street, and the latter, “The Washington 
Heights School for Children with Defective Hearing,” at 847 
St. Nicholas Avenue. The Wright Oral School has been re- 
moved to No. 1 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO DR. J. C. GORDON. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, held in Boston, July 8th, 1903, the following testi- 
monial to Dr. Joseph C. Gordon was adopted: 

Resolved, That by the death of Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, the 
Directors of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf have lost a cherished colleague, the cause 
of speech-teaching a most sincere and zealous friend, the educa- 
tional world a brilliant scholar and teacher, and the community 
at large a high-minded, noble hearted, and public spirited citizen. 

Resolved, That the Directors tender their sincere sympathy 
to the family of their lamented associate for the great loss they 
have sustained. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Board be directed to 
enter these resolutions upon a separate page of the minutes, 
and to send a copy of them to the greatly bereaved family. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


The following named persons have been elected to member- 
ship in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf by vote of the Board of Directors. The list 
includes those elected since the last report : 

Bahr, Lulu C., San Bernardino, California. 

Bell, Lucie Lee, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Bryant, Belle, 809 Holland St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Carlisle, Charles, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Cason, Mary, Romney, West Virginia. 

Connick, Thomas, Dixie, Walla Walla Co., Washington. 
Curtis, Louise, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
Dunbar, Eva, Staunton, Va. 

Fairbank, Marion E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Fechheimer, Edwin S., Winnetka, Illinois. 

Field, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Fisk, Pauline, Crosby Place, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
French, Martha F., 983 Hancock St., Wollaston, Mass. 
Graham, James D., Pasadena, Cal. 

Gordon, Mrs. John R., Portland, Conn. 

Gottlieb, Leo, Trinidad, Colorado. 

Greeno, Mrs. Isador L., 338 N. State street, Chicago, II. 
Griswold, Mary B., 502 E. First St., Duluth, Minn. 
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Herman, Kate S., Olathe, Kan. 

Humphrey, J. F., 122 E. Platte St., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Johnson, Fanny, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Keppel, Mark, Room 47, Court House, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Libby, Mabelle J., 291 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 
Lightfoot, A. B., Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Lindsey, J. H., Charlottesville, Va. 

McClure, D. E., Lansing, Michigan. 

McDermid, W. D., School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Millard, J. B., 315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nitchie, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nixon, Bertha M., 246 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pope, Alvin E., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rogers, Howard Ia Oe Louis, Mo. 

Sanxay, Olive, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, tus 

Sauter, Emily E., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
Schaffer, Anna E,, Supervisor Schools for Deaf, Madison, Wis. 
Shermer, Charlotte, Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Smith, Ina, S. Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Stuart, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 

Unkart, Gustava, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Woodruff, Miss M. L., Sch. for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Copies of the proceedings and the papers in full as read 
at the Boston meeting of the Department of Special Educa- 
tion, N. E. A., may be obtained as a separate pamphlet by ad- 
dressing Irwin Shepard, Secretary of the National Educational 
Association, Winona, Minn. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


The name of the chief executive officer of the Oklahoma 
school for the deaf was given in the statistical tables of our June 
number as Pearl H. Dunham. It should have been H. C. 
Beamer, who is contractor and superintendent in charge of the 
school. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any person who may write for them. 
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THE AssociATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—8s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 
money; 1ofr. 2c. in French money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish money; and tol. 2c. in Italian money, 
Postal money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. ' 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the series of papers that have 
appeared in recent numbers of the REvIEW on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of “My List of Homophenous 
Words,” by Emma Snow, may be obtained through the office 
of the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped 
and conducted on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. 
Instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any college or for business. 
Lip-reading taught toadults. Hearing developed by scientific treatment. 
While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of children to begin 
their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL. 


1 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 
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